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THE TEXT-BOOK CIRCLE 


WITH SOME TEACHERS text-books do not matter; drive and direction 
enable them to do good work with make-shifts or inferior compilations. 
But such teachers are few; and most of us prefer to make use of text-books 
because we have not at all times the leisure, or the ability, to plan and 
provision our own schemes. For many, text-books save labour and thought, 
and enable the teacher to do better work than would otherwise have been 
within his or her range. 

So for most teachers text-books matter a good deal, and perhaps more than 
they ought to for those teachers who have not acquired a sense of direction 
and stimulus from their professional training. Text-books often settle a 
teacher’s aims and methods in teaching English. They help to implant taste 
at school; they consolidate taste into prejudice at the training level; and again 
they are the instruments whereby prejudice is perpetuated in school by the 
teacher. The circle is closed; the type of book and of teaching is established. 

In the primary schools the type is normally a good one. There are many 
excellent courses for teaching reading, bearing a marked family resemblance; 
the general level is good. In the modern school there is some unevenness; in 
the grammar and similar schools there is no reason for satisfaction. Of the 
latter two types, grammar schools matter more because the aims and methods 
of teaching in the modern school are likely to be determined by preconcep- 
tions about literature acquired in the grammar schools. 

These preconceptions, so far as poetry is concerned, are likely to‘have been 
formed on The Golden Treasury, Georgian Poetry and Poems of Today. The 
Golden Treasury has had a long and fruitful reign, but it is now high time it 
were displaced, because its compiler’s notion of what constitutes poetry was 
limited by the ideas of his time; the exclusive readers of the Treasury will 
have very limited tastes and be cut off from the enjoyment of poetry of types 
and periods ill-represented therein. Unfortunately in educational publishing 
the Golden Treasury and the others named above have inbred for years and 
still regularly produce their somewhat albino progeny. In the majority of 
anthologies for the secondary stage, outworn theories of the poetic still 
predominate. Ideas current for the last twenty or more years among readers 
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of poetry—e.g. that all human experience is fit matter for poetry, that wit, 
satire and humour deserve attention as well as imitations of the Ode to a 
Nightingale—rarely influence the making of school anthologies. Auden and 
Garrett broke out and skirmished in new directions, but most compilers 
seem frightened of freedom. In their interesting Introduction to The Poet's 
Tongue (Bell, two books, 3s. 3d. and 3s. 6d.) they contend that poetry is 
concerned with our knowledge of good and evil, and that it leads us to the 
point where it is possible for us to make a rational and moral choice. They 
continue: 


In compiling an anthology such considerations must be borne in mind. First, one 
must overcome the prejudice that poetry is uplift and show that poetry can appeal 
to every level of consciousness. . . . Secondly, one must disabuse people of the idea 
that poetry is primarily an escape from reality. 


But The Poet's Tongue in spite of its success has had little influence on other 
anthologies; some of them are likely to deter intelligent pupils from further 
reading of poetry, very few open up the prospect that should attract the 
adolescent. 

In prose anthologies there has been little enterprise in a field still held by 
ideas about Style and Fine Writing. A remarkable exception, and a first-rate 
text for a Sixth Form, is Mrs. Palmer’s Writing and Action, A Documentary 
Anthology (Allen and Unwin, 8s. 6d.), but its price has precluded its use in 
most schools. Like Auden and Garrett, Mrs. Palmer in 1938 was clear about 
her aims: 


This book was conceived in protest against the “elegant extract’ tradition, and in the 
belief that some of the most effective English prose is simply left out of the usual 
anthology. Most of us at some time in our lives have had to ‘do’ a selection of English 
essays, and not caring two hoots what Bacon has to say about gardens, or Cowley on 
solitude, or Lamb about roast pig, were unimpressed with the beauties of style 
pointed out for our admiration. . . . The men represented in this book all had some- 
thing to say. . . . In such prose as this the importance of good writing, conceived 
as part of the skilled craft of communication, can be demonstrated to the least literary 
student. 


The selection is excellent, consisting of unfamiliar but apposite passages, with 
brief connecting links between the sections, and the book is well suited for 
either English or History periods at Sixth Form level. It is one of the un- 
common books which genuinely act as a bridge between subjects. 

When we come to fiction we find in choice and treatment a failure, on the 
part of the editors of books for the post S.C. stage, to respond to current ideas. 
Recent editions of the classics contain questions and suggestions for written 
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work all in terms of plot and character and verisimilitude. The ideas, that 
what matters in a novel, as in any work of art, is the total effect on the reader, 
that to look first for construction and character is to blind oneself to what 
the writer may be doing, that the main consideration is the quality of the 
mind that produces the novel, and that the close examination of style is of 
some help in assessing the value of a novel, find no place in the preparing of 
texts for school use. 

The latest school edition! of The Pilgrim’s Progress is a case in point. The 
text is clear and complete, presented without curtailment or illustration; 
there are very full notes and a good life of Bunyan; printing and binding are 
admirable and the text-book flavour is kept to a minimum. But the introduc- 
tion is disappointing, in openings not made or not followed up. We are told, 
for example, of the book’s wide circulation, both in Bunyan’s life-time and 
ever since: but no conclusions about the reasons for this circulation and about 
its significance are drawn. One would have liked to see some note on the 
Puritan tradition, some hints on the contrast with today, and some suggestion 
on how it came about that a small-holder’s son, lacking in formal education, 
could produce a best-seller that is alive today, as well as being a monument to 
the age that produced it. We are told briefly that the Bible and common 
speech are the sources of Bunyan’s style, but the assertion is not supported 
by reference to the text. The characterization is mentioned, but not its 
occasional subtlety and close observation. Instead, Browning, Butler, 
Stevenson, Kipling and Shaw are cited as authorities for its value in the past; 
and we are told that it has a ‘new and dazzling future’ as material for drama, 
especially radio drama. To visualize the future of Pilgrim's Progress as a 
quarry for the producers of mime, ballet, opera and broadcasts is to miss the 
essence of the book. It is as a piece of literature, the life of which is in the 
words on the page, that Bunyan’s novel will survive. As such it requires a 
reader’s close attention, without which the book can only yield the kind 
of satisfaction that is to be had from films of Shakespeare. 

The supply of text-books is of course bound up with the examination 
system. A full account of the ‘tie-up’ is not an immediate interest of a journal 
that deals with teaching, so that here we will merely record our observation 
that so far as the content of English periods is concerned the reforming zeal 
behind the changes in School Certificate has left the bad old status quo 
unchanged. Nothing has been done to eradicate the undesirable effects of the 
examination system upon the teaching of English. 

We hope to arrange for further articles on English and examinations, and 
for surveys of anthologies and other texts, in future numbers. 


1 Edited by J. J. Murphy, Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d. 
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The next issue of THE USE OF ENGLISH (Winter 1950) will include Reflections 
on the Northcliffe Revolution by R. C. Churchill; Suggestions for a Secondary 
Modern School Syllabus by R. B. Cook; English Composition in the Middle 
School by R. M. Carey, The Group Composition of Verse by William Walsh, 
and English in Examinations: II The ‘Advanced’ Level by R. R. Pedley. Other 
future articles are A School Literary Club by S. H. Burton; Stocktaking: II 
Shakespeare Texts by J. N. Britton; Intelligence Testing and the Teaching of 
English by Professor D. W. Harding; Teaching English to Foreigners by Pro- 
fessor P. Gurrey; English in the Adult Group by Raymond Williams; Teaching 
Illiterates by Major E. Hampson; A Critical Analysis of Wuthering Heights by 
Boris Ford, and Chaucer in School by John Speirs. 


‘THE USE OF ENGLISH’ AND THE PRESS 


The following leading article is reproduced from The Manchester Guardian of 
23rd June 1950: 


ENGLISH LESSONS 


The Bureau of Current Affairs now produces a quarterly magazine, THE USE 
OF ENGLISH, which sells at half'a crown and is designed to help those who teach 
English in our schools. The value of English studies, according to its editor, 
is that they can create and heighten that critical attitude to our civilization 
which ‘current affairs’ teaching should strive to arouse. His magazine has 
now completed its first year of publication and must have made many 
friends. One of its features is a dogged attempt in each issue so far to breed 
in the reader—and presumably in the boy and girl at school, at second-hand 
—a healthy scepticism towards the daily press. A recent number, for example, 
put the Daily Mirror under the microscope, and the analyst concluded ‘that 
after a few years of such a diet it must become impossible for the Mirror 
reader to participate as a thinking adult in modern society’. That may be an 
honest opinion, if honesty is to be interpreted (as William Temple once 
observed) as saying what you think when you have not taken the trouble to 
think much. In the previous number the assistant editor of the Bureau had 
written, more cautiously, that it is the task of the teacher to demolish and 
replace the language and attitude of Northcliffe journalism. And now, in the 
latest summer issue, the editor of THE USE OF ENGLISH is at it again with some 
trenchant comments on the controllers of the popular press “who decided 
that crime, war, sex, and food were to be the main concerns of the masses’ 
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He continues: 


The mentality of these men . . . has reproduced itself in the minds of many 
journalists. It is a mistake to think of the latter as honest men doing willy-nilly a job 
that disgusts them. It is quite clear that the yellow press has produced an appropriate 
type of journalist, cynical, ignorant, hardboiled, and irresponsible. 


Mr. W. E. Williams, the director of the Bureau, is himself a skilful and 
fluent journalist writing in the weeklies. He can hardly be unaware that 
unqualified statements of this kind, made often enough, make things difficult 
for his honest no less than for his ‘dishonest’ colleagues in their daily work. 
If scepticism is too liberally fostered, instead of getting better recruits from 
the schools, newspapers will get worse—to the reader’s cost. 


Our reply appeared in The Manchester Guardian of 3rd July 1950: 


SIR, 

Your generous editorial on THE USE OF ENGLISH suggests that those who 
produce it condemn the whole Press outright. This is not so. In our view 
children should start to think for themselves at school; and this entails 
criticism of certain newspapers. But the essence of the methods we put 
forward is comparison ; and we know that many teachers, in presenting 
pupils with material on which to base their judgment, regularly use The 
Manchester Guardian and other reputable journals to provide the positive 
standards of objective reporting and fair comment that are wanting in a 
large section of the Press. The ‘honest journalist’ should surely find his task 
easier and his readers more numerous as a result of such teaching. 


Yours etc., 
(signed) DENYS THOMPSON 
Editor 
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by 
H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH 


Mr. Heckstall-Smith was for ten years Physics master at a public school, 
and later headmaster of two grammar schools. In 1938 he took to farm- 
ing, and is at present writing on farming and on education. Though 
never an English specialist, he was much interested in English teaching. 


THERE WAS a system of Upper School essays at the school where I taught 
Physics for ten years. Each senior did two essays a term, choosing a subject 
from a posted list. The job of correcting these essays was farmed out among 
a number of masters, instead of being left to the English staff. I did my 
share. 

I asked myself, ‘Is this writer successful in getting across what he wants to 
say?’ I judged success by lucidity, entertainment and economy. Lucidity 
counted for the essay as a whole, and also for every individual sentence, 
clause, phrase and word in it. If I was bored I said so as sympathetically as 
I could, being very careful to say it only about some of the essay, never 
about all. I crossed out anything uneconomic (asking the author’s leave first); 
and I kept a ceremonial pair of scissors, with which I cut off as much as! 
usefully could of the introduction and the peroration. I remember an author 
who disliked this until one day, in the lean weeks just before the end of term, 
when he came to tell me he had got two guineas for an essay I had shortened 
at both ends. If after correcting these essays for eight years I had been asked 
for Ten Commandments on the writing of English, I should have given 
something of this sort: 


(1) The first virtue of ordinary (not poetic) prose is to be lucid. 

(2) The second virtue is sincerity. What you say, true or false, must be your own. 

(3) The third virtue is economy. Be as terse as you can be without falsely simplify- 
ing. 

4) The fourth virtue is to be natural. If you want to imitate a great writer, do it 
a little at a time, for fun only. 
(s) In choosing words, aim for exactness and shortness; exactness first. 
(6) It is degrading to write without passion. Avoid it when you can. 

(7) Read your draft aloud to a willing listener if possible (if not, to yourself) and 
correct clashes of sound and sense as you go. Don’t just eye the words. If you have to 
read silently, mouth them. 
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(8) If you use clichés, do it deliberately. To rely on clichés unknowingly is dis- 
astrous, but to avoid clichés at all costs is itself a cliché. 

(9) Follow the ordinary rules, but not slavishly. Ultimately there is no rule in prose 
but success in communicating. Slang, split infinitives, ending-with-a-preposition, 
anything, may be right. Read aloud Fowler’s Modern English Usage on split infinitives. 

(10) Finally, make your meaning as plain as you can. Before all and after all 
lucidity. 


I was only an amateur teacher of English, but I am a professional consumer. 
What are the uses and pleasures that have come my way through what 
examination syllabuses sometimes call Eng. Lang. and Lit.? I can only give 
an impression, for the story would take too long even though I leave out 
all the delight I have had through great writers of my own tongue from 
Langland to T. S. Eliot. Though my own delight did begin at my school (I 
had hardly any English lessons, but lots of classics), I do not think teachers 
realize the harm that can be done in English lessons. I am sure W.E.A. 
classes are good, for only those who mean business take part in them; it is 
school lessons I am uneasy about, especially in poetry. 

When I was farming I did a lot of ploughing for my neighbours, par- 
ticularly in remote hill farms. I usually bargained to stay the night, and more 
often than not I saw a pile of letters on the middle of the mantelpiece, held 
down by the clock. They were always unanswered, and often interesting. 
You could watch the agricultural committee backing out of untenable posi- 
tions it had rashly occupied; for example, the position that no fertilizers 
would be allotted if they were not ‘applied for in writing within a week of 
the receipt of this letter’. I made many good friends by writing answers to 
under-the-clock letters and by working on technical and professional com- 
mittees. In these I often held office because somebody had to put things on 
paper, and nobody else could and would do it. 

It was amazing that so many clear-headed, experienced, forceful people 
were held back by not being able to put a case cogently on paper, and I 
wondered what their school English lessons had been like. Would it have 
been better if they had never had any? What proportion of English lessons 
in 1950 do harm on balance? 

The proportion of people able to speak lucidly and vividly is probably 
higher in the unschooled than in the schooled. Robert Flaherty’s Esquimaux, 
Synge’s Irish peasants (to whose conversation he listened through a hole in 
his bedroom floor), and farmworkers I have known, of the type regarded 
at school as ‘backward’, often speak magnificently. It would be easy to say 
that the chief requirement for a good English style is no school lessons; but 
an industrialized civilization, with compulsory education and a popular Press 
getting much of its income from advertisements, may be so unfavourable 
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to the direct and vivid use of language that schools may have their work 
cut out to get their scholars to the level reached without effort by unschooled 
people in wild places. 

I have given ten of an amateur’s commandments for writing English. | 
shall end with four amateur advices on teaching it. An amateur need not 
try to be comprehensive. He can choose his ground. 

A. Use, not show: Seize every chance in school lessons of doing things that 
satisfy real needs. It is horrible to feel one is writing strings of words just 
for burning. Almost anything so written seems to be poppycock, and much 
of it is. The school notice-board, the school magazine, the form magazine, 
the house magazine, difficult personal letters (particularly with a touch of 
talk-yourself-out-of-this) offered for the form to compete at, sub-editing (and 
even writing) plays to be performed by form, house or school—all these 
present real jobs to be done by writers of English. 

B. Essay-subjects : Get-yourself-over-the-page essays are worse than useless, 
and so are routine once-a-week essays. (Once-a-week paragraphs are another 
matter.) Every essay should be about something the author has it in him to 
tackle. It need not be something he wants to write about. There is a practical 
reason for this that any class will appreciate. Almost all school English lessons 
nowadays prepare for an examination in which essays will be set. About 
these essays two things may be confidently said. First, all examiners are tired 
of reading essays on subjects about which the writer knew, cared, and 
expected to care, nothing; and they feel warmly disposed to writers whose 
essays are not of that kind. Second, though an examinee cannot reasonably 
expect to get just the subject he wants, he can expect to get at least one he 
has it in him to write about. 

An examinee must therefore avoid, in his classwork, the two extremes of 
(1) not using his mind on anything, and (2) using it on a vacuum. It does 
you harm to think how you can avoid thinking. 

C. Let them do the work: The worst way of teaching ‘composition’ (revolt- 
ing word !) is the usual way of the industrious teacher; to set essays, correct 
them carefully, mark them conscientiously, and hand them back, only to 
see their authors tear them up after one glance at the marks and none at 
the corrections or the criticisms. 

One way to avoid this trap is to make the class do their share of correction 
and marking. 

Marking by the whole class is surprisingly quick and easy. Everyone makes 
up his mind what mark to give while he hears the essay read. The teacher 
calls out possible marks in descending order: “Ten, nine, eight, seven, . . . ? 
Each of the class shoots his hand up at the mark he has already chosen. 
The centre of gravity of the marking is immediately obvious to everyone, 
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either on one mark or shared by two, so the essay is assessed to the nearest 
half mark. I find that marking from 10 gives too little variety. One seldom 
gets anything above 8 or below 5; 20 is better, giving from 18 to 10. This 
allows enough range, with the half marks. 

Marking by the class is useful for much more than essays. Speeches and 
précis can be assessed, and so can passages from anthologies (author best 
kept secret). The class gets into the habit of thinking critically. 

The difficulty of using this method with essays is that it is boring to listen 
to more than about five essays read aloud in succession. Yet, if you can avoid 
being a bore about it, to read out a few essays and get them not only assessed 
for marking, but also discussed exhaustively is of great value. 

Every teacher should find some way (to suit himself and local conditions) 
to get each essay corrected and marked by another member of the class. 
[he teacher’s own written comments should come later. Then they would 
get read, both by the original author and by his first critic. (Also, the teacher 
need not write so much.) The simplest way to start is for pairs chosen out of 
a hat to exchange essays and correct each other’s (on the basis of clearly 
stated, and easily quotable, principles). The teacher corrects the already 
corrected essays, and is free to criticize both essay and first corrections. After 
the double correction the teacher can pick about five of the best to be read 
aloud to the class and put in order by general marking after discussion. (A 
sealed order by the teacher, opened only after general marking, may be 
entertaining.) 

D. Dishonest tricks in argument: This is the title of an appendix to that very 
useful book Straight and Crooked Thinking by R. H. Thouless. To know these 
tricks is a help in recognizing the kinds of bad thinking commonest with us. 
I generally re-arranged the tricks, for the thirty-four are not equally weighty, 
and I found it better to arrange them in four or five groups. If each group 
has its own notice-board, you should in a term or two have a fine crop of 
This England features from school speech days, editorials, political speeches, 
addresses by chairmen, advertisements, and (best of all) reports of council 
meetings in small towns, and of the county council and its education com- 
mittee. Begin with other towns and counties. If you begin with your own 
you may end too soon. 
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by 
FRANK CHAPMAN 


Frank Chapman has taught English in grammar schools since 1934. Has 
written for various periodicals. Is now Senior English Master at Oswestry 
High School for Boys. 


To consipeER the relevance and value in the English syllabus of one 
particular author is not an easy matter—though there are some obvious 
exceptions to this statement. Hardy is not one of these exceptions. The 
inextricable tangle of valuable and inferior elements in his work, and his 
obvious lack of appeal to, at any rate, middle and junior forms make him 
particularly difficult to discuss: and it must be admitted that his relevance 
to contemporary issues does not reveal itself at first glance. 

The critical tide, too, seems to be setting against him in recent years, and 
it is not hard to find reasons for this. Nevertheless, I believe that it is possible 
to make significant, if limited, use of his work in the teaching of English. 
I should state here that I am writing from the standpoint of a grammar 
school teacher, and have had no experience of other types of school. 

I do not think that Hardy is an author of whom very much use is made in 
schools. I have known Under the Greenwood Tree to be read in a middle- 
school form, a handful of poems (Snow in the Suburbs, Weathers, for example) 
occur in many school anthologies, and some of the novels (Far from the 
Madding Crowd, The Mayor of Casterbridge, The Woodlanders) are set fairly 
regularly for the various Higher School Certificates. A pupil who does not 
stay until the Sixth Form is not likely to know much more than the name ol 
Hardy by the time he leaves. 

If Hardy is to be of any value in forms lower than the Sixth, two conditions 
seem to me essential. He should be read in selection, and he should be readin 
conjunction with other authors. No one, I imagine, would claim that the bes 
of Hardy’s work—say, The Mayor of Casterbridge—would make suitable ot 
profitable reading for a form of fourteen- or fifteen-year-olds. Even such 
more immediately attractive books as The Trumpet-Major and the cor 
siderably inferior Under the Greenwood Tree contain much which, to putt 
mildly, would be lacking in interest for the class. An attempt to study any 
12 
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one novel would result in infrequent oases of amusement or interest in 
vast deserts of ennui. Consideration of this sort may very well be deferred 
to the Sixth Form stage, when, with one’s examination candidates, it will 
probably become inevitable. Nor, at this stage, can approach via the poems 
be recommended. The usual anthology pieces are not representative, and 
one can scarcely expect the class to make the appropriate reaction to Neutral 
Tones, After a Journey or even Friends Beyond. 

What elements, then, in Hardy combine value and appeal for an average 
class? My selection would consist mainly of pastoral and descriptive passages 
from the novels, with, perhaps, one or two of the short stories (The Three 
Strangers, for example) complete. The emotional and dramatic passages 
would not be included: they are usually Hardy at his worst, and little purpose 
would be served by drawing the form’s attention to this sort of thing (from 
The Return of the Native): 

‘Do you brave me? do you stand me out, mistress ? Answer. Don’t look at me with 
those eyes as if you would bewitch me again! Sooner than that I die. You refuse to 
answer ¢ 
The type of passage from the novels that I have in mind is that concerned 
with rural life and activities—for instance, the sheep-shearing scene from 
Far from the Madding Crowd, the tree-planting from The Woodlanders, the 
description of a wood at night from Under the Greenwood Tree, some of the 
descriptions of Casterbridge from The Mayor of Casterbridge, and the pastoral 
scenes from Tess. I should also include some of the conversational passages 
between the rustic characters, such as the talks in the malt-house from 
Far from the Madding Crowd, and here it may be as well to say a word about 
Hardy’s much-maligned rustics. 

It is true that Mr. Eliot’s gibe of ‘period peasants, so pleasing to the 
metropolitan imagination’ is, to some extent, justified; at times, they 
suggest, irresistibly, the smock-frocked, bewhiskered gaffers of musical 
comedy and comic papers. But the stylization of their dialogue is deliberate 
and carefully done. It is founded on direct experience and observation, and 
has a quality of vividness deplorably lacking in the speech of the ‘polite’ 
characters. It is full of local legend and folklore—for instance, the story 
(in Far from the Madding Crowd) of Joseph Poorgrass, lost in the woods, and 
answering the owl’s “Whoo! whoo!’ with ‘Joseph Poorgrass, if you please, 
air’, is extant all over the country in slightly varying forms. There is an actual 
way of life behind the rustic speech—a way which Hardy himself had known 
and experienced at only one remove. The rustic characters stand for what 
constitutes much of Hardy’s success—the solid, intimately known, habitual 
background of experience. In this connexion, my selection would include 
more than one passage from The Trumpet-Major, which has always seemed 
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to me one of Hardy’s most completely successful works, and the most 
unjustly neglected. Here, almost all the characters are villagers of varying 
rank, and the book is founded largely on local legends and reminiscences of 
the false alarm of invasion by Napoleon, the presence of George III at Wey- 
mouth, the large camps, the formation of the militia—experiences which 
lingered long in village memories, and which Hardy had often heard from 
survivors of that time. 

At this point, readers may well ask why, if all that is to emerge is an 
anthology of scenes of rural life and activities, these should not be read about 
in the work of those who have described them directly, without any gilding 
of fiction—Jefferies, Sturt, or, more contemporary, Adrian Bell. But I have 
said earlier that, in school, Hardy should be read in conjunction with other 
authors, so that the question might resolve itself into “Why bother with 
Hardy at all?’ 

The answer I should give is, briefly, that Hardy’s work, with all its faults 
—and they are many—represents the imaginative flowering of the culture 
Jefferies describes, and the dissolution of which is chronicled by Sturt. He is, 
I feel, the only one of the eminent Victorian novelists who is still in touch 
with primary production (some qualification of this may be necessary in the 
case of George Eliot). In the best of his work, we are conscious, nearly all 
the time, of a solid background of indigenous culture—and his weaknesses 
become more marked the further he moves away from this background. 
Who now reads A Laodicean or The Hand of Ethelberta? Even Jude the 
Obscure no longer, I think, holds its once accepted place as Hardy’s master- 
piece. It is to this, too, surely, that we can attribute the sense of tragedy in 
his work—for he does achieve this, in spite of much that is mere melodrama. 
And tragedy is something almost entirely lacking, not only in such eminent 
Victorian writers as Dickens, who, when he aims at it, achieves only sensa- 
tionalism and melodrama, and Thackeray, who usually attains only senti- 
mentality, but in almost all contemporary fiction, which has its roots in 
nothing. Whatever Hardy’s faults, rootlessness was not one of them—and 
so we are able to regard Henchard as a tragic figure, with an assent to the 
author’s intentions that I, for one, find it difficult to give to those of, say, 
Mr. Graham Greene. 

Yet there can be no doubt that the rural life of nineteenth-century 
England is considerably idealized in Hardy’s work. When we read of the 
experiences of Tess, after Angel Clare has left her, we are, it is true, made 
conscious of the hardship and monotony of rural labour. But this emphasis 
is there for the particular purpose of creating sympathy for Tess, and building 
up her tragedy. In The Mayor of Casterbridge we are told explicitly of the 
sordid nature of Mixen Lane and its inhabitants, but it is the outsider, Jopp, 
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who plays the unworthiest part, and there is little to distinguish Mother 
Cuxsom and the rest from the usual rustic chorus. As I have said before, the 
stylization of these characters is deliberate, but it certainly has the effect of 
idealization, so that, often, we cannot help thinking of them as a chorus of 
merry peasants, considerably indebted for their origin to the pastoral con- 
vention. That this is not an entirely justified view, I have tried to make clear: 
but we are never reminded of the hard realities of the life that the human 
equivalents of these characters must have led. So some corrective is needed, 
and this may well be found in, for instance, Jefferies’ Toilers of the Fields or 
Hodge and his Masters. Jefferies seldom loses sight of reality, even while he is 
aware, and makes the reader aware, of the value of the culture he describes. 
It is this awareness of the sordid side of rural life and conditions that makes his 
testimony so important, and it will be a good thing for those who are being 
introduced to Hardy, especially if the introduction is by way of, say, Under 
the Greenwood Tree, to realize the conditions under which Joseph Poorgrass, 
Christian Cantle, and the rest, in all probability, lived. 

Jefferies, then, shows us the good and the bad in this traditional way of 
life; in the works of George Sturt, particularly Change in the Village and 
The Wheelwright’s Shop, we are made aware of what we have lost by its 
passing. There is a tendency, during the last decade, to become merely 
nostalgic about country life: the result, as shown by the spate of books that 
pours forth every year on the subject, is inevitably to romanticize and senti- 
mentalize it in a way that would be quite inexplicable to the country labourer 
of today, or of any period: it is doubtful if any generation of countrymen has 
thought of itself as living in ‘Merrie Englande’. Neither Jefferies nor Sturt 
can be accused of this: if Hardy sometimes seems guilty of it, it is probably 
because he was a countryman at one remove—he belonged after all, to the 
professional class, and this accounts for the air of patronage to the country- 
folk which sometimes jars on the reader. Hence the documentary nature 
of the writings of Jefferies and Sturt, although both are, of course, consider- 
ably above the level usually implied by that term, is the necessary complement 
to Hardy, and I recommend that one, at least, of these authors should be 
read in conjunction with him. 

Hardy has not been very well served by the critics. There are numerous 
books about him, both critical and biographical, and these vary from the 
adulatory to the respectful but ironic. Lascelles Abercrombie’s Thomas 
Hardy remains the best of a not very good bunch. 

As there is, to my knowledge, no volume of selections of Hardy of the 
type I outline, I suggest as the most suitable works for class use The 
Trumpet-Major, Wessex Tales and—with considerable reservations—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. 
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For selections from other writers I may, perhaps, be allowed to refer to an 
anthology Village Life and Labour, compiled by Mr. C. G. Hutchinson and 
myself, and published by the Cambridge University Press. This contains 
extracts from Jefferies, Sturt, Bell and others. There is a volume of Selections 
from Richard Jefferies edited by R. Hook, in Macmillan’s Scholars Library, 
though the emphasis here is rather on Jefferies as naturalist and descriptive 
writer. Most of Jefferies’ works are now available in Eyre and Spottiswoode’s 
uniform edition, though this is rather expensive for school use. Sturt is not 
so easily obtainable, although Cambridge publish an abridged version of 
The Wheelwright’s Shop. 
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CD 
by 
HAROLD PRICE 


Headmaster of Gidlow Secondary Modern Boys’ School, Wigan. He 
has carried out post-graduate research in education on the subject of 
Modern Schools. 


ALTHOUGH it is generally agreed that the curriculum of the modern school 
shall be ‘practical’ rather than academic, this in no way lessens the need for 
adequate library facilities. One should provide not only suitable reference 
books to aid the children in their practical pursuits but also books of more 
general interest, to help towards that balanced education which is the birth- 
right of every child. 

While plans for new schools now frequently include a ‘library room’, few 
existing secondary modern schools possess one; nor is it likely that local 
education authorities still occupied with the major problem of providing 
sufficient school accommodation will feel themselves able to provide what 
might appear to be a luxury. The library room is as necessary and desirable 
as the workshop or laboratory, but not everybody recognizes this at the 
present time. In certain circumstances, however, it may be possible for a 
school to provide its own library, the work being undertaken as a school 
activity. While I do not imagine that all schools will be able (or even wish) 
to do this, I imagine an account of such a project, carried out at the Gidlow 
Secondary Modern Boys’ School, Wigan, may be of interest. 

A classroom in a quiet corner of the school was selected for conversion 
into a library. Plans were drawn up for the construction of shelving and other 
equipment, and this work was carried out by the senior boys during ordinary 
lesson periods under the supervision of the handicraft and English masters. 
Timber for the job was obtained partly from normal school supplies, partly 
from salvage. Two walls were covered with shelves to a height of six feet, 
the shelving being made in sections easily detachable for cleaning. Under 
the windows of a third wall we made special stands for the reading of news- 
papers and periodicals, and nests of shelves were placed below the blackboard 
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on the fourth wall. Other equipment included newspaper and magazine 
racks, a suggestion box, a card index and other equipment for the librarian, 

The whole of the woodwork was carefully ‘finished’ and polished a 
light oak shade. We brought in chairs and tables (the latter actually flat- 
topped craft tables placed back to back in pairs), and these were repolished to 
conform to the general scheme. A storeroom opening off the main room was 
retained as an office for the librarian. 

While the library room was being furnished, the next problem was to 
obtain books for it. As in most schools, there were a number of books 
scattered about in small class libraries, and these were brought together to 
form the nucleus of the new library. To supplement these it was decided to 
approach parents and others interested in the school; a circular letter explain- 
ing the scheme brought in several hundred books and a useful sum of money. 
Many of the books were unsuitable or ones we had already, so these were 
sold and the proceeds added to the library fund. 

We gummed a printed bookplate in each book bearing the school badge 
and inscribed with the donor’s name. This has had the effect of making it a 
custom for each boy to donate at least one book during his school career. 

There were still gaps, of course, in the library, and these are now being 
filled by purchases from the school library fund, together with an annual 
grant allowed by the local education authority. In buying books, the three- 
fold function of the library has been kept in mind: (i) to provide reference 
books and suitable reading matter for class library periods, (ii) to provide a 
generous supply of stories, magazines and newspapers for recreational 
reading, (iii) to provide books for home reading. Most of the purchases have 
necessarily been confined to books of the first type, but the need for providing 
up-to-date juvenile fiction has not been forgotten. The modern boy still 
reads Henty and Ballantyne, but he also asks for the “William’ of Richmal 
Crompton and the “Biggles’ of Captain Johns. 

The senior English master acts as chief librarian and other members of the 
staff take charge during class library periods. A senior boy who is interested 
in the job is appointed as library prefect to take charge during the lunch 
hour and issue books to borrowers after school. This boy is assisted by a 
library monitor in each class. The system has worked well over a period of 
two years. 

The usual library procedure is followed: all non-fiction books are classified 
on the Dewey system, and fiction by the author’s name. Each boy is issued 
with a borrower’s card and books are date-stamped when issued for reading 
at home. All arrangements correspond as nearly as possible with those in the 
public library, so that pupils are encouraged to make full use of their local 
libraries after leaving school. 
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Besides being open out of school hours for recreational reading, the library 
has a place in the time-table, each class having at least one library period per 
week. So that the boys may derive maximum benefit from these periods, 
a systematic ‘library course’ has been planned. This covers topics such as the 
resources of the library; the parts of a book; the care of books; how to find a 
book on a required subject; and the use of dictionaries, encyclopaedias, 
atlases and other reference material. 

For training in the use of reference books we use lists of questions of the 
‘quiz’ type, the answers to which are to be looked up and written down. 
Such lists may be prepared by the teacher, cut from newspapers and periodi- 
cals or purchased in booklet form. After a few lessons of this type a boy is 
able to use reference books in the course of his ordinary studies. 

Apart from these special lessons, boys are given a considerable measure of 
freedom in the use of the library period. They may spend their time 
finding material for other lessons, or in general reading. We have given 
special attention to the problem of finding reading material suitable for 
backward boys. 

While it is not used for ordinary lessons, the library is a most suitable 
room in which to listen to school broadcasts. The lining of books on the 
walls gives it good acoustics and a feeling of being less formal than an 
ordinary classroom. The room thus serves a dual purpose and is in almost 
continuous use throughout the week. 











MEASURING THE INNER LIGHT 








by 
RAYMOND O’MALLEY 


Senior English Master at Dartington Hall School. 


A REPORT on the meaning and marking of imaginative composition has 
been drawn up by the Composition Group of the London Association of 
Teachers of English. Imaginative composition is hardly the core, but rather 
the summit, of English teaching; here, if anywhere, will arise notions of what 
finally matters in life and what doesn’t. Not only will values be discussed: 
they will be demonstrated, lived through. A piece of imaginative composi- 
tion, unlike work that is merely technical, is its own justification. Politicians, 
engineers, economists, teachers, and other technicians exist chiefly in order 
that there shall be artists. Not that the artists are separate people: there is 
something of the creative artist in everyone; but whereas we have to concern 
ourselves so much of the time, in schools, with the engineer or the politician 
in each pupil, there are times when we can turn to the artist, and the lesson 
in imaginative composition is one of them. Moreover, this present Report is 
a thoroughly painstaking yet modest piece of work. It raises, directly and by 
implication, some of the most important questions in the teaching of 
English. 

The problem to be investigated was defined thus: “Here were ten teachers 
of English who one and all believed that they could recognize an imaginative 
composition when they saw one, and assess its merit with a mark out of a 
hundred: we could not, however, reach agreement in discussion as to what 
we meant by an imaginative composition. What aims do we set before the 
children when they write one? What criteria do we have in mind when we 
mark one? What values underlie our belief in the importance of such work ? 
Many criteria were discussed and three of them selected: (1) Pictorial quality 
—‘Does the reader see, hear, feel the actuality of the experience presented? 
(2) Creativeness—‘To what extent is what the writer has written new, 

1 The Report is out of print, but further information may be obtained from the 
Secretary, London Association of Teachers of English, c/o The University of London, 
Institute of Education, Malet Street, W.C.1. 
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original, individual ?’ (3) Feeling for words—‘To what degree does the writer 
use words (a) strikingly AND (b) effectively?’ The question was thus: When 
teachers are, in the routine of their work, sizing up an imaginative composi- 
tion, how far are they being guided, consciously or unconsciously, by their 
estimate of the pictorial quality shown, or the creativeness, or the feeling for 
words, as just defined? After a pilot experiment that showed some of the 
snags, a number of examiners were asked to place in order! various sets of 
thirty-one scripts, according to their general impression and according to 
each of the three specified criteria in turn. Under expert guidance various 
checks were included in the scheme so as to eliminate (or else to measure) 
various unwanted influences; and the subsequent elaborate analyses were 
again carried out with expert statistical help. 

As might be expected, there were wide discrepancies between some of the 
markings, though without the stultifying scatter revealed in some previous 
investigations. Examiners tended to fall into groups and sometimes to re- 
group. The self-consistency of markers on a repeated task varied from 40 per 
cent to the remarkable figure of 98 per cent. On the main question nothing 
very definite emerged: different examiners seemed, when marking by general 
impression, to be guided to different extents by the specific criteria, with 
‘originality’ as the most common. In general the conclusions are given only 
in their ‘crude’ or semi-statistical form, because the members of the Group 
wish merely to start an enquiry of this type, and are very hesitant about the 
results that may be claimed from their own work. Their only explicit 
conclusions are that the general approach is profitable; that short compositions 
(100 words) are worth considering for the purpose of grading; and that 
certain types of subject are more suitable than others in that they yield more 
consistent markings from different examiners. 

In approaching their statistical material the authors give this disarming 
footnote: “We have tried to keep our terms as simple as possible and we hope 
that those who know more about these matters than we do will not find 
that we have sacrificed too much to simplicity.’ The reader who knows less 
about these matters, and who has inevitably given less thought to the present 
investigation, is in no position to cast doubts on the technical conduct of it. 
One is obliged to accept the results of the correlations and the factor analyses 
largely on trust. This raises the incidental question of how much knowledge 
of statistical method is needed by the ordinary person (and so the ordinary 


*To meet certain objections, such as the fact that there can hardly be much difference 
between the fifteenth and the sixteenth out of thirty-one, the gradings asked for were: 
the top one; the next two; the next two again; the next three; four; seven; four; three; 
two; two; and the bottom one—in accordance with the ‘normal’ distribution to be 
expected. 
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school-leaver) nowadays, and I should like to turn aside from the main argu- 
ment here to consider it for a paragraph or two. Certainly the older pupils 
at school cannot afford to be wholly ignorant of statistical method if they are 
to make sense of public opinion polls (which can be ‘cooked’ so as to give 
absurdly divergent results), advertisements (‘Five times more lather’—than 
what?), political slogans (“Soak the rich’), and so on, to which they will be 
subjected—and are already being subjected. There is a good opening for col- 
laboration between the mathematics teacher and almost every other subject- 
teacher, for the material arises nearly everywhere. Tentatively I would say 
that all grammar school pupils need to be introduced to the general idea of 
correlation (though not necessarily the method by which it is calculated); 
otherwise they are apt to see black and white in the wrong places—to believe, 
for instance, that ‘the’ cause of crime is poverty. Again, they need to know 
something of random sampling; of how much can safely be inferred from 
a given number of cases; of ‘normal’ distributions; of the simpler laws of 
probability as they bear upon the Pools, gambling, superstitions, heredity and 
other everyday matters; of the notion of logarithmic scales, perhaps ;—but 
the actual list is matter for a staff-meeting rather than individual guess-work, 
whether specialist or non-specialist. 

The present Report on imaginative composition, however, is a reminder 
of the all-important fact about statistical technique, namely that it is a 
technique, a means, a piece of machinery. Correlation, by measuring some- 
thing convincingly, can show that it exists, but it cannot in itself show what 
the thing is that exists. Intelligence tests, for instance, give results which are 
so self-consistent that they must be accepted, beyond reasonable doubt, as 
measuring something; but whether that something should be called intel- 
ligence, or cunning, or is a factor common to intelligence and cunning, isa 
matter beyond statistics. Again, certain statistical evidence! that seemed to 
point clearly to the working of telepathy, was later found to be open to 
quite a different interpretation, the working of precognition. The Report 
now under discussion shows convincingly that examiners have certain 
consistencies, and that some types of subject-matter are more favourable to 
consistency than others. Something is being measured. But what? 

The more one considers the question, the harder a satisfactory answer 
becomes. The investigation is concerned with the grading of imaginative 
compositions. We may picture the realities behind it. Thirty-one fourteen- 
year-old children, let us say, are told to write on a given subject. They have 
wide differences as well as similarities in their personal histories: some 
probably went through the blitz; some have parents who squabble; some are 


1 Set out by J. B. Rhine in The Reach of the Mind, Faber, tos. 6d. 
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masturbating and all are prodigiously puzzled by sex and much else. Each 
of them has spent fourteen years finding his way through his own particular 
tangle of problems, not always very successfully. To grade him for anything 
at all would seem plain cruelty; to choose the power of imaginative compo- 
sition as the criterion for the grading would seem doubly cruel. He is for 
example told to write a postcard to a ghost, or, after two readings from Kubla 
Khan, he is told to describe a landscape he might have seen in a dream. He 
may be intrigued, or entranced, or puzzled, or bewildered, or bored by the 
poem, or indeed practically unconscious of it. He may be much or little 
interested in dreams, much or little interested in landscapes. He may just 
be longing for the time to go home and do something sensible, instead of 
writing words because there will be trouble if he doesn’t. Some of his class- 
mates are industriously putting down the stuff which they know from 
experience pays good dividends. And some, the most vulnerable, are 
genuinely moved; to them the process of remembering or inventing, and 
condensing the experience into words, is as ‘real’ and intimate as their own 
dreams. Just where their writing will lead them neither they nor the teacher 
can know, for the essence of creativeness is that its course cannot be predicted. 
Thus the eventual scripts vary from the unforeseeable to the perfunctory or 
stupid. They can be graded, and there will be enough agreement amongst 
different gradings to show that there is some principle behind the markings. 
But is it conceivable that the fish consistently caught in the statistical net is 
anything so elusive and unpredictable as creative imagination? Is imagination 
susceptible to measurement at all, and if so, can the work of different writers 
be “placed” on the same scale? If not, what possible meaning can there be in 
the marking of imaginative composition? Would compulsory writing on a 
prescribed subject at a prescribed time have any necessary connexion with 
imagination, whether measurable or not? If pupils X, Y and Z are graded 
in that order, what useful inferences can we legitimately make? And, more 
important (for the results are not normally kept secret), what useful inferences 
can X, Y and Z themselves make? 

These are fundamental, not statistical, questions, and the difficulty of 
answering them suggests that the whole attempt to grade creative work is 
misapplied. In so far as a piece of work is new and surprising, in so far as it is 
imaginative, it will incur wide disparity of assessment, and that is both 
healthy and inevitable. Lawrence’s writing was banned and his pictures 
were seized precisely because what he had to say was so new, shocking and 
important. In a very general sense one can perhaps argue that Lawrence is 
less or more important than Mr. Eliot, but the attempt to grade them is 
largely irrelevant. Lawrence’s battle and victory were not Mr. Eliot’s, and 
what we owe to Mr. Eliot is not what we owe to Lawrence—if it were, he 
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would not be significant. In grading the imaginative compositions of pupils 
we are repeating in miniature the same almost meaningless pursuit. Admit- 
tedly the pupils are seldom potential Lawrences or Eliots (though these 
writers too must have submitted their early imaginative compositions to be 
graded by their teachers); and admittedly the necessities of the class-room 
impose a somewhat rough-and-ready kind of intercourse. But only the scale, 
or level, is significantly changed. The present Report tells how the examiners 
found themselves at variance on what to look for in the Dream compositions; 
some upgraded ‘anything fantastic, unreal, or otherwise striking’, where 
others seemed to prefer ‘undreamlike realism’, and in re-marking later some 
examiners tended to become ‘less tolerant of the vagueness and illogicality of 
the dream’. The inference is made that to get consistent markings one must 
avoid material in which such problems arise. True enough. But such 
problems are the very stuff of literary criticism. To evade them is to evade 
exactly what matters. Moreover, in many cases the consistent markings will 
arise, not from genuine agreement, but from unconsidered common assump- 
tions; just as in war-time the opinions of Englishmen about Germans were 
more consistent than in time of peace, but not more reliable. It is the con- 
sistency which is here the illusion, or the cause of illusion; and in selecting 
subject-matter in order to achieve consistency one is diverting the course of 
creative composition at best arbitrarily, and perhaps even perversely. True, 
the immediate concern is testing and not teaching, but the distinction is 
made perilous by the pedagogic craving for ordinals. Those who shape our 
tests shape, in large measure, the content of teaching and even some of its 
ideals. 

Vocabulary, or at least the recognition of words, can be measured by the 
Inglis and other such tests; proficiency in most of the techniques can be 
tested, and usefully tested. Even here, however, the main purposes of the 
testing should be to inform the teacher, and to enable the pupil to measure 
himself against his past self. The fact that X did better than Y can, if one 
chooses, be made the means of harnessing shame, greed, fear and other 
extraneous motives to the job in hand, but all that can honestly be said to 
matter is whether X now has done better than X a term ago. Once we pass to 
imaginative composition there is (I suggest) even less place for competitive 
grading. Those class-room compositions that are devoid of imaginative 
content are outside the discussion; those that have imaginative value are 
largely incomparable. 

The harm done by attempted comparisons is both general and particular. 
For the imaginative urge is precarious, even at times embarrassing, in a world 
of curricula, time-tables, bells and compulsory attendance, and grading could 
readily become a means of tidying it away altogether. It works at many 
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levels—at the level of ‘One misty, moisty morning’, or of the schoolboy 
talent for nicknames, as truly as at higher levels; and the intrusion of marking 
or grading on whatever plane will always favour the substitution of the 
measurable and technical for the unmeasurable and essential. Further, each 
imaginative effort, however humble, is a venture of the writer’s beyond 
quantity into the quality of living. Even a Postcard to a Ghost is a dangerous 
undertaking; it entails delicate commitments, with the cruel possibility of 
ridicule, and it is an experiment with tools that ‘slip and slide’ in the most able 
hands. These private ‘raids on the inarticulate’ need sympathetic response 
and criticism, but not assessment. The apparent success of one part, the 
failure of another, the advance beyond a previous effort, the way in which 
someone else met a common difficulty, shortcomings of grammar and 
structure—all these are among the things that can be discussed with profit. 
Fortunately they are still discussed in almost any English class-room, in spite 
of the size of classes and the search for an easy objectivity. 

Not that teachers will or should cultivate what is merely personal or idio- 
syncratic in their judgments: they can only educate their pupils by educating 
themselves. But the differences that are the mark of living opinion must not 
be squeezed out in the quest for quick, statistically demonstrable objectivity. 
The personal reaction is the only possible starting-point—the reaction of the 
person who reads to the work of the person who created. For children this 
personal exchange can remain all-important. When a child describes, say, 
the ‘blue misty feeling’ of a cat that has just thrown away its ninth life, and 
allows you to read the description, he is taking you into his confidence. You 
are entitled to like it or dislike it; but to say that it is better or worse than 
somebody else’s attempt is to be guilty, in the eyes of any healthy child, of 
an astonishing irrelevance. 

Some comparisons and gradings of imaginative work, unfortunately, 
there will always be. Well-meaning Governors insist on bequeathing money 
for literary prizes, and there are external examinations to be taken. For 
purposes such as these, and the preparation for them, the findings of the 
present Report and others like it will be useful; but, as far as it concerns 
normal imaginative work in English lessons, one must regard the process 
examined in the Report with the same suspicion that a Quaker Meeting 
would show towards a supposed means of measuring the Inner Light. The 
supposition would be held to be harmful if false, and shattering if true. 
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by 
G. G. URWIN 


M.A. London. Has done 18 months journalism in Iceland, and is now 
senior English master at Sale Grammar School and an examiner for 
various bodies. 


Matters which must give every honest English master a great deal of 


concern are what a child reads, and what he is given to read in school. 

What he wants to read has been analysed in detail by A. J. Jenkinson. In 
the last few months the Hulton Press has launched The Eagle comic with the 
explicit hope of giving children what they want to read in a manner that is 
as harmless as possible. To me, the matter seems irreconcilably at odds with 
the professed manner, but let that be. What is more to the point is that this 
shrewd firm has studied the demands of the present generation of school- 
children, conditioned by the radio, talkies, American comic strips, and the 
hotchpotch of funnies issued by mushroom firms; and, having studied them, 
has decided on Dan Dare, the space-pilot of the future, P.C.49 and London 
spivs, the cowboys Seth and Shorty, Rob Conway in search of a secret 
city, and—of all things—St. Paul the great adventurer. 

Whether The Eagle will flourish I do not know. The subject matter of its 
major stories seems well within the canon of schoolboy interests. 

Boys in secondary schools demand adventure, action, obvious humour; 
clearly defined heroes and villains, caricatures and catchwords: they seek 
to identify themselves with boyish adventurers, they are indifferent to love- 
interest unless it is suggestive or obviously sexy: they live in a world of 
crooks, football idols, and cowboys, lost cities, trips to the planets, deathrays, 
torture, practical jokes and sudden death, all depicted in clearly-lined pictures 
with the minimum of connecting narrative, and with conversation in short 
slangy sentences. The days of even The Gem are over. There is more demand 
than ever for stories involving magic, of boys and men defying the laws of 
physics and probability, and girls in uplift brassi¢res, often living in an 
atmosphere suggestive of the remote future. 

Against these, what do the schools offer as prose books to be read in class? 

The standard of these books cannot be brought down to the level of 
‘Superman’, but surely the books must be those that can possibly make some 
26 
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contact with the children by dealing with subjects likely to be within their 
reading experience, and by presenting them in a manner that can produce 
some emotive response. 

But what is read in schools? Judging from many catalogues, the answer 
seems to be snippets, anthologies of extracts from this and that. Surely when 
a feature of modern reading is the long episodic strip picture or the short 
magazine story, and when a child has a rational desire to pursue a matter to 
its fitting and satisfying end, this type of publication is valueless. Besides, 
achild thrives on familiarity with the characters and style; he is lost amid the 
whirl of rapid change from extract to extract. He will say, if it’s good it’s 
worth having complete. 

Here, however, is a further point. To cater for school needs, most publish- 
ing firms issue ‘standard classics’. What is more, many of these firms issue 
several different editions of the same books, varying in price and format. 
Presumably these books are popular with school buyers. 

After a quick check of catalogues, I suggest that the following books 
seem the most popular: Guy Mannering, Henry Esmond, Lorna Doone, 
Westward Ho!, Ivanhoe, Pride and Prejudice, and The Talisman. 

What have these books to offer readers of Eagle or The Rover? Very long 
and usually complicated plots, a leisurely development with spasmodic 
outbursts of action often beclouded by verbosity; people of the remote 
past sometimes delineated with subtlety and complexity; stories of love 
beyond reproach; possibly a moral lesson, certainly a careful depiction of 
scene and action, the whole written in a mandarin English of a century or 
more ago. In any case, to what extent will even experienced readers agree to 
admit Kingsley and Blackmore as good novelists per se? Will they say 
Esmond shows Thackeray to advantage? Do they believe that The Talisman 
and Ivanhoe illustrate Scott at his best? 

It is indeed strange and worthy of a chapter in Erewhon that today the 
tastes of schoolboys should be dictated by the middle-class parlour-readers 
of the nineteenth century. Still the ‘good books’ roll out, five hundred pages 
at a time—Kenilworth, The Last Days of Pompeii, Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 
The Last of the Mohicans, &c., &c. 

I notice that one series of modern classics includes books such as Milestones, 
The Mirror of the Sea, The Gentlest Art, An Anthology of English Letters, hardly 
a satisfactory diet after Dick Barton fare. Another series of modern prose 
includes such modern writers as Mrs. Gaskell, Kingsley, Dickens, Collins, 
Blackmore; Poe, Melville and Irving. A truly contemporary note is struck 
by the inclusion of works by Barrie, the scientific Wells, E. F. Benson, 
Conan Doyle, A. E. W. Mason, Baroness Orczy, Stanley Weyman and 
others. 
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Of course, this style of school reading is encouraged by the type of novel 
selected by examining bodies—Mr. Reade for schoolboys of the twentieth 
century, A Shepherd’s Life for Manchester townies, Miss Austen for devotees 
of Alan Ladd and Jane Russell. 

I wonder what methods are adopted in reading these classics, especially 
when one must allocate time to writing, plays, poetry, speaking and all the 
other essentials of English teaching. How does a class read A Tale of Two 
Cities in a twelve-week term, or does it spend two or three terms ‘doing’ it? 
If the book is read line by line by the master, he must collapse of sheer 
exhaustion: if the class reads it in like fashion, he must die of boredom: give 
out the book and let the class read it on its own and there are so many difficul- 
ties of language and thought that most boys are befogged: use a shortened 
version, paraphrase, explain the difficulties, and one immediately admits that 
the book is unsuitable as a class reader. 

While boys in grammar schools up to the age of fourteen and fifteen are 
satisfied with comics, pulp magazines, strip cartoons and the like, it would 
appear that many teachers are still treating them as if they were regular 
subscribers to Household Words. 

We teachers must make a determined effort to bridge the gap between 
what a child reads and what we think he should be capable of reading when 
he leaves school. If we do not, he will join the ranks of those whose book 


reading is centred round No Orchids for Miss Blandish and Red McGinty of 


the X Bar X. 1 suggest that we might try The Red House Mystery, Coco the 
Clown, Trent's Last Case, The Call of the Wild, Moonfleet, Emil and the Detectives. 
Yet I must confess that even these are at least twenty-five years old, and 
twenty-five years seems to be the minimum amount of time required to 
make a book respectable enough to become a school classic. If only my 
fourth forms could read The Third Man, The Jungle is Neutral and Kon Tiki. 
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PART ‘A’ by FRANK WHITEHEAD 








Our LAST set of exercises appeared in June, a time when grammar schools 
are inevitably much preoccupied with examinations, both internal and exter- 
nal. Perhaps for this reason we have received a regrettably small number of 
reports and comments. We wish to thank particularly those correspondents 
who have sent in material despite the heavy pressure of other commitments; 
but we would like to remind the many other English teachers who use the 
examples given that the success of the series depends to a great extent upon 
the continuance of a ‘two-way traffic’ in ideas and classroom experience. For 
this reason we renew our appeal for co-operation from as many teachers as 
possible. We would like to receive reports, however brief, of pupils’ reactions 
to the passages set. Verbatim quotations from written answers or from oral 
classroom comment are of course particularly valuable; but we are also 
greatly helped by the more cursory report which summarizes (in note form, 
if this is found to save precious time) the teachers’ impressions of the value of 
the exercise, its suitability, and its disadvantages or difficulties. 

There was particularly little comment on the second of the exercises in 
Criticism in Practice: IV (a comparison between an undistinguished contem- 
porary poem Incoming and three stanzas from George Herbert’s The Flower) ; 
and what reference there was to it seemed to suggest that the intrinsic diffi- 
culty of the material was perhaps rather too great even for a Sixth Form. 
Enthusiasm for the assured mastery and control of Herbert’s poetry can, I’m 
afraid, lead one to underestimate the extent to which his mature sensibility 
and organization of experience are outside the emotional range of even the 
best of grammar-school pupils. The other exercise (a comparison between 
Donne’s A Valediction forbidding Mourning and Lord Lytton’s Absent yet 
Present) was clearly much better adapted to the capacities of the age-range for 
whom it was intended. There was evidence of genuine and discerning appre- 
ciation of the Donne stanzas (‘there is more force in the sincerity of the quiet 
words of A than in all the declarations of B’, wrote one Lower VI Form girl) ; 
but, on the whole, unfavourable reactions to the Victorian poem found the 
more coherent and quotable expression. There were a number of comments 
on the monotony of the ‘unchanging rhythm’ and the shallowness of the 
emotion; ‘too flowery to allow the reader to take it seriously’, observed one 
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girl, adding that, in particular, the line ‘My soul rushes ever . . .’ is ‘too 
exaggerated’. Others remarked on the “disjointed effect’ produced by the 
stringing together of images without any unifying principle: one girl wrote 

. there is no development of the main idea; the poet simply meanders 
round the main subject. The ideas have no connexion with each other and 
when the ideas are taken together the poem does not make sense’, and then 
proceeded to illustrate her contention by detailed reference. As against this 
one must set the following from another Lower VI Form girl who presum- 
ably voices the feeling of the considerable minority who expressed a prefer- 
ence for the second poem: “The first poem is much too calculated and clever 
He sat down and thought it all out too much. The flow of ideas and images 
in B is typical of the rush of emotions in young people.’ Such reactions, one 
need hardly say, should be allowed free play in discussion, and should be 
accorded a respectful hearing by the teacher, since for many adolescents they 
represent a necessary phase of growth. 

We may approach the fresh work by quoting from another pupil’s un- 
favourable comment on what is described as the ‘abstractness’ of Donne's 
imagery. ‘Imagery should give a clear picture of what the writer means; in 
other words, the writer gives concrete examples of abstract feelings.’ This 
kind of expectation is obviously a crippling one, yet it derives from a con- 
ception of imagery which is common currency in the English lesson, and 
even in some of the backwaters of literary criticism proper. In our last set of 
exercises we were concerned to emphasize that imagery is not a piece of 
super-added decoration which is to be ‘enjoyed’ on its own account; that, on 
the contrary, it is one of the poet’s central means of communication, insepar- 
able from the totality of meaning in which it occurs, and only to be judged 
in relation to the overall purpose of its context. We can now make the further 
point that, while the contribution of imagery may often be, in part, to secure 
illustrative vividness (the lively presentation of an object by descriptive ana- 
logy) this is by no means its only function. Its role may equally be to convey 
the writer’s attitude towards the object or to define and enforce the emo- 
tional tone of the passage. From this point of view, we can see that similarity 
or correspondence between the objects compared, though normally in some 
degree a necessary element in successful imagery, is far from providing a 
criterion by which it can be judged; elements of dissimilarity or contrast may 
also have a positive significance which is of no less importance for a sensitive 
reading or a just evaluation. 

Our first exercise will be an examination of two prose passages, since it i 
desirable to foster a realization that imagery is not something which is pecv- 
liar to poetic expression but is indeed a central mode of operation of al 


thought and language. 
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(i) Mr. Slope is tall, and not ill made. His feet and hands are large, as has ever been 
the case with all his family, but he has a broad chest and wide shoulders to carry off 
these excrescences, and on the whole his figure is good. His countenance, however, is 
not specially prepossessing. His hair is lank, and of a dull pale reddish hue. It is always 
formed into three straight lumpy masses, each brushed with admirable precision, and 
cemented with much grease; two of them adhere closely to the sides of his face, and 
the other lies at right-angles above them. He wears no whiskers, and is always punc- 
tiliously shaven. His face is nearly of the same colour as his hair, though perhaps a 
little redder: it is not unlike beef—beef, however, one would say, of a bad quality. 
His forehead is capacious and high, but square and heavy, and unpleasantly shining. 
His mouth is large, though his lips are thin and bloodless; and his big, prominent, pale 
brown eyes inspire anything but confidence. His nose, however, is his redeeming 
feature: it is pronounced straight and well formed; though I myself should have liked 
it better did it not possess a somewhat spongy, porous appearance, as though it had 
been cleverly formed out of a red-coloured cork. 

(ii) He was a rich man: banker, merchant, manufacturer, and what not. A big, loud 
man, with a stare, and a metallic laugh. A man made out of a coarse material, which 
seemed to have been stretched to make so much of him. A man with a great puffed 
head and forehead, swelled veins in his temples, and such a strained skin to his face 
that it seemed to hold his eyes open, and lift his eyebrows up. A man with a pervading 
appearance on him of being inflated like a balloon, and ready to start. A man who 
could never sufficiently vaunt himself a self-made man. A man who was always pro- 
chiming, through that brassy speaking-trumpet of a voice of his, his old ignorance 
and his old poverty. A man who was the Bully of humility. 

A year or two younger than his eminently practical friend, Mr. Bounderby looked 
older; his seven or eight and forty might have had the seven or eight added to it again, 
without surprising anybody. He had not much hair. One might have fancied that he 
had talked it off; and that what was left, all standing up in disorder, was in that con- 
dition from being constantly blown about by his windy boastfulness. 


This work could, I think, be attempted with a reasonably good Fourth or 
Fifth Form. In each extract a novelist is presenting a character for the first 
time. We may start by asking the class to study the metaphors and similes in 
each passage, and in each case try to decide whether their main function is to 
give a clear picture of the character or to express an attitude towards him. 
In (i), for instance, there is a certain aptness of descriptive parallel in the 
characterization of Mr. Slope’s hair as ‘three straight lumpy masses . . . 
cemented with much grease’, but even here the distasteful associations evoked 
clearly form a large part of the writer’s intention. And elsewhere the effect 
of the references to ‘beef’ and ‘red-coloured cork’ comes still more obviously 
under the heading of ‘attitude’; the straining of the physical resemblance can 
only be justified by the tone of deliberate exaggeration. In (ii) the illustrative 
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function of the imagery is not so much at the service of physical representa- 
tion (though the ‘coarse material’, for instance, has its descriptive felicity), but 
is used rather to bring out an aspect of personality—the “windy boastfulness’ 
of the self-made man. By this more complex unifying principle, physical 
characteristics are (through such metaphors as ‘metallic laugh’, “brassy speak- 
ing-trumpet’, ‘puffed head and forehead’) brought into relation with the 
author’s moral judgment; but in the enforcing of this pervasive attitude of 
revulsion, the imagery exercises its major influence. Leading on from an 
analysis of this kind, we may ask the class to attempt to define the attitude of 
the authors towards Mr. Slope and Mr. Bounderby respectively, and to 
decide which passage is the more serious in intention. 

Our second exercise consists of a single poem to be studied with special 
attention to the imagery. (This should probably be reserved for work witha 
Sixth Form.) 


B 


The spring as it comes bursts up in bonfires green, 

Wild puffing of green-fire trees, and flame-green bushes, 
Thorn-blossom lifting in wreaths of smoke between 
Where the wood fumes up, and the flickering, watery rushes, 
I am amazed at this spring, this conflagration 

Of green fires lit on the soil of earth, this blaze 

Of growing, these smoke-puffs that puff in wild gyration, 
Faces of people blowing across my gaze! 

And I, what sort of fire am I among 

This conflagration of spring? the gap in it all—! 

Not even palish smoke like the rest of the throng. 

Less than the wind that runs to the flamy call! 


Here we may ask: “Does the effectiveness of the imagery in this poem depend 
upon resemblance between the things compared? If not, can you find any 
other justification for it?’ 

One can, of course, perceive certain points of similarity between the burst- 
ing-forth of spring and the conflagration of green fires to which the poet 
compares it; but it should be clear that the metaphor is sustained above all by 
the force of the poet’s feelings towards the renewal of spring, the feelings 
given more directly in ‘amazed’ (line 5) and in the final stanza. In fact, much 
of the strength of this fine poem derives from the tension created by dis- 
similarities between the two halves of the central metaphor, a tension which 
is kept under control by such repeated juxtapositions as ‘bonfires green’, 
‘green-fire trees’, ‘flame-green bushes’ and ‘flickering, watery rushes’. The 
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shift in the imagery through which the ‘smoke-puffs’ merge into ‘faces of 
people’ may also be considered from the same general point of view, though 
in this case the complete success of the poet’s conception is perhaps rather 
more open to doubt. 

(We would be glad to have comments from readers on the suitability of 
these examples and to hear reports of their use with pupils. Communications 
should reach us as early as possible, and at latest by 10 October 1950.) 


GF 
PART ‘B’ set by DENYS THOMPSON 


soME OF those who have written about the sheets ask for fuller comments 
and suggestions for use: others consider the comments unnecessary, and 
would prefer the passages left to speak for themselves. We shall therefore try 
to find a middle way; and to enable this quarter’s extracts to be used with a 
wider range of age and ability (middle forms in grammar schools, seniors in 
modern schools), we are omitting from this sheet the questions on the 
extracts, with one exception. 


A 


Reveille the next morning was at 6.15 a.m. and we arose like the proverbial larks. We 
hastened to the ablutions where we washed or took a shower while the more unfor- 
tunate of the cadets who were approaching manhood had imposed upon them the 
additional task of removing the stubble from their chins. Naturally there were one or 
two cadets who were loth to leave their beds and who lingered as long as possible 
but these were dealt with severely by the early risers, who intimated that such indo- 
lence was undesirable. Before breakfast every bed had to be tidied and the floor swept 
clean and polished thoroughly. Notwithstanding these duties which the cadets had to 
undertake prior to breakfast, on this first morning in camp—a Sunday—there were 
about 500 cadets, four abreast, outside the dining hall a quarter of an hour before the 
appointed time of opening and five minutes later this number had been augmented 
by a further batch of 200 cadets. When the doors were eventually opened, this crowd 
of impetuous adolescents surged forward in rank excitement anxious to appease the 
pangs of hunger gnawing at them, resulting in a state of turmoil and confusion. How- 
ever commonsense soon prevailed and it was pleasing to note the orderly manner in 
which the cadets entered the hall thereafter. In single file we moved up to the first 
kitchen counter where we received plates. The breakfast we received that morning— 
although not attaining the standard of home breakfasts—was appetising and delect- 
able. It was apparent that the meals given to some of the cadets did not satiate their 
Gargantuan appetites and frequently additional helpings were required. Information 
on this score can be gleaned from ‘Going up again?’—implying a return visit to the 
counter—and synonymous phrases. 

A is part of a genuine essay by a boy, and exemplifies how ideas of literary 
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style, derived from advertisements, entirely spoil what might have been a 
fresh straightforward narrative. Nothing individual can be glimpsed through 
a heavy outfit of secondhand clothing. More advanced pupils may be asked 
to read aloud—an infallible method of discovering pretentiousness—and to 
comment. Discussion may follow on the purpose of the writer in expanding 
to three lines the clause “While others shaved’, and on the right use of peri- 
phrasis—e.g. for variety, information or irony (as in Gibbon). No doubt the 
original marker of the essay dealt gently with its affectations and exhibition- 
ism, for this kind of verbiage is a phase through which many pupils pass in 
learning to enjoy fluency. With groups of less experience it may be best to 
ask members to underline certain phrases (specified by the teacher) and then 
to consider why the original marker crossed them out. Or again, pupils may 
be told that the original essay was marked ‘Verbose and affected’, and asked 
why. With beginners it may be advisable for the teacher to re-write in plain 
style the first seven or eight lines, and then to invite comments on the 
difference between the two. 


B 


At fifteen I went with the army, 
At fourscore I came home. 
On the way I met a man from the village, 
I asked him who there was at home. 
$ ‘That over there is your house, 
All covered over with trees and bushes.’ 
Rabbits had run in at the dog-hole, 
Pheasants flew down from the beams of the roof. 
In the courtyard was growing some wild grain; 
10 And by the well, some wild mallows. 
I'll boil the grain and make porridge, 
I'll pluck the mallows and make soup. 
Soup and porridge are both cooked, 
But there is no one to eat them with. 
15 J went out and looked towards the east, 
While tears fell and wetted my clothes. 


B is one of 170 Chinese Poems translated by Arthur Waley (Constable, ss.), 
and is presented as a poem which is well within the reach of a simple under- 
standing, at the same time stretching a little the young reader’s notion of what 
poetry is. Reading aloud, not perhaps by a child unless the poem has been 
well prepared, should bring out what can later be indicated in discussion. 
When pupils have had their say about its lack of rhyme and metre, some of 
the following points may be made to show that it is a poem, and an effective 
one. Compare for instance the cheerful movement of line 1 with the sad and 
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slow line 2; line 3 again is even and comparatively colourless, line 4 is more 
weighted with ntensity. Pupils may be asked why the rabbit and the pheasant 
were chosen in particular. Lines 7-10 are again matter of fact; the movement 
of lines 11, 12 suggests a cheerful readiness to make the best of things. Finally 
the import of the poem, the pathos of realizing the barrenness of life and the 
emptiness of old age, is conveyed by implication. If children can absorb the 
poem as it is they should not bother themselves about the absence of elements 
they have learned to associate with poetry. In some classes the poem may be 
compared, in its way of working, with Blake’s Tyger; others may be invited 
to try their hand at writing a similar poem on the experiences of a D.P. 


(We would be grateful if teachers who use the exercises suggested would send us 
reports and examples of pupils’ work, however short. These should reach us by 
10 October 1950.) 
READING SHEETS of the exercises given in this article are available from the 
Bureau of Current Affairs, 117 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 

Reading Sheet A, for middle and upper school work, contains exercises A and B 
in Part ‘A’ of Criticism in Practice, and two other exercises along similar lines. 

Reading Sheet B, for work of a more elementary kind, contains the two exercises 
set here by Denys Thompson, together with three others. 

Notes on the extra examples found in the Reading Sheets will be found on 
page $6. 

THE USE OF ENGLISH Reading Sheets are 1s. per dozen per issue, 3s. per dozen per 
series of four issues. Please state whether sheet A or B is required when ordering, 
or write for a specimen sheet. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
CHILDREN AND THE ‘DAILY MIRROR’ 


MR. MARK ABRAMS’S statement that “With every hundred thousand school 
leavers the Daily Mirror gains forty thousand readers’ is, in a sense, mislead~ 
ing. It would be more accurate to say that more than forty thousand become 
confirmed readers, since with this proportion the Daily Mirror is already an 
established habit. 

A recent survey of the reading habits of pupils in secondary schools in 
various parts of the country provides the following information: 


Percentage of Pupils in Secondary Schools 
who claim to be regular readers of the Daily Mirror ° 





II+ 12+ 13+ 14+ 15+ 








B GiB GiB GIB GIB GCG 
Modern 47 36142 $54]45 56143 57] 56 65 
Grammar 25 Il] 27 35130 38] 38 32] 39 42 











These figures suggest that the Daily Mirror is more widely read among 
adolescents than Mr. Abrams has found it to be among adults, and that al- 
though its appeal may decline over a long period its real circulation among 
young people in their formative years emphasizes the seriousness of the 
problem which Mr. Abrams outlines. 

This problem is not diminished, moreover, by the fact that the paper's 
popularity is greatest with that section of potential citizens whose education 
is now received in the secondary modern schools. The Daily Mirror is read, 
in part at least, by thirty-nine per cent of all secondary school boys between 
eleven and sixteen years of age; it is read by about thirty-two per cent of all 
grammar school boys and by about forty-seven per cent of all secondary 
modern school boys in the same age range. It is read by forty-five per cent 
of all secondary school girls; while it is read by thirty-eight per cent of the 
grammar school girls, it is favoured by fifty-three per cent of girls in second- 
ary modern schools. 

The extent of this reading at school age is, of course, partly explained by 
the popularity of the paper among adults, since children tend, in newspaper 
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reading, to read those publications which are available in their homes or in 
the homes of friends. At the same time these adolescent readers are undoubt- 
edly attracted by many of those features in the Daily Mirror which attract 
their parents and elder brothers and sisters—the emphasis on pictorial 
presentation, the narrow range of vocabulary, scamped punctuation, and 
all those other aspects which Mr. Abrams enumerates so fully. 

There is no evidence to show that these children read the whole or even a 
large part of the Daily Mirror day by day, but the children included in my 
survey show, throughout their school life, a preference for news items and 
photographs of a sensational nature. Many older children are already fervent 
readers of ‘Viewpoint’ and ‘Live Letters’. They are rarely interested in 
politics, the government or foreign affairs, do not attempt to read the leader 
or editorial sections but avidly follow Garth, Ryan and Belinda, succumbing 
to the fascinations of Jane by the time they leave school. 

Mr. Abrams’s view does not need the confirmation of these additional 
facts but they, and his own, point to the same conclusion. The Daily Mirror 
is intended for and for the most part is read by children who have not grown 
up, who are literate only in a formal sense of that word, and who are becom- 
ing not only the reason for the extraordinary success of this newspaper but 
the product of it. 

When it is recalled that A. J. Jenkinson, in 1940, recorded only 2.7 per 
cent of boys and 4.6 per cent of girls in secondary schools as Daily Mirror 


readers, it may be realized how far this process has gone. 
A. R. WILLIAMS 


BASIC ENGLISH 


I AM writing as a supporter of your quarterly, grateful both for the material 
it supplies for tutorial discussions and for the pointers to authoritative docu- 
mentation on ‘culture and environment’. But, for me, your practical criticism 
is not practical because the students cannot and will not—and, for school and 
training college examination purposes, need not—do that analysis which 
alone can make criticism practical. Raymond Williams (in THE USE OF 
ENGLISH, Vol. I, No. 3) defines analysis as ‘the close reading of a literary text 
with a view to its fuller apprehension and to a detailed and demonstrated 
judgment’. We teachers can demonstrate this analysis to our students but we 
can't make them do it for themselves except when they are under the tongue 
lash of a hovering question. I will go so far as to say that for any student, 
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except the most able, analysis in private study is as difficult as it is repugnant, 
Any language teacher will tell you that semantic analysis is beyond the 
powers of any but his ablest students. As I see it, criticism cannot substantiate 
its claim to be practical unless we have trained our students into the habit of 
analytical reading; and the demonstrations we English teachers give our 
pupils cannot be thorough enough to establish this habit. 

In advocating Basic English as the critical apparatus to supplant the analyti- 
cal procedures inherent in the study of classics and Modern Languages, 
I. A. Richards, I am maintaining, has made the most practicable suggestion 
for solving nearly all the language problems in schools and further. With 
Basic as a standard of comparison—an analytic procedure that can be learnt 
in a hundredth the time it takes to acquire a modest competency in Latin or 
a modern language—the attention of the student can be trained to shift 
backwards and forwards between Basic and complete English in its pursuit of 
meaning. When the habit of vertical translation—translation of sense without 
feeling, tone and intention—has been established, reading has been taught and 
we are on our way to ‘the revolution in human affairs’ referred to in Chapter 
XXXV of Principles of Literary Criticism. 

But, you may object, suppose we grant, for purposes of argument, that 
analysis (or reading) can be taught satisfactorily, the Basic procedure—how- 
ever economical—takes time, and how are you going to fit it into the five 
periods of English per week? 

To answer briefly—and therefore aggressively—the time can only come, 
in schools, from some ten periods a week spent drilling children in the 
stultifying diseases of language (see the chapter under this heading in The 
Loom of Language by Hogben and Bodmer); in training colleges, from those 
periods devoted to subjects demanding an ability to read (educational 
psychology springs to mind). Eighty per cent of the teaching in classics and 
modern languages will have to go. I believe many of the best language 
teachers support their subject only because the teachers of English seem to be 
nothing but purveyors of a ‘soft option’. The discipline of a critical apparatus 
like Basic with its insistence on metaphor as the guiding principle of all 
language would appeal to those teachers who are all but convinced that they 
are doing their pupils more harm than good. 

If so, then the teacher of English will have to consider in detail the claims 
made by the language teachers for the retention of their subjects in the 
curriculum. I should like to read in your quarterly a series of articles exploring 
these claims. A profitable approach would be one like Crawshay-Williams’s 
discussion (The Comforts of Unreason, pp. 158-9) of the reasons advanced in the 
Norwood report for teaching the Classics. 


S. B. WYNBURN 
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THE FILM 


IN YOUR editorial (THE USE OF ENGLISH, Vol. I, No. 4) you condemn the film 
as not being ‘a source of re-creation and fresh experience’. It is obvious that 
in comparing this medium with English literature you adopt the old sophis- 
tical method of judging one by its worst products and the other by its best. 

There is undoubtedly greater ‘richness and variety’ in English literature 
than there is in the film, but that does not mean, as you suggest, that the 
film cannot beneficially play its part in the proper use of leisure. The appeal 
of the film to tastes high as well as low discounts this suggestion. 

You also decry the film because it is produced, you assert, at a level ‘which 
will ensure the largest circulation’, and you label it disparagingly as ‘com- 
mercially supplied entertainment’. But the same applies to English literature. 
Publishers are commercial agents like film producers and like them too they 
aim for large circulations. 

To dismiss the film as a decadent form of escapism, and as an evil social 
influence, without proper regard for its place as a modern form of recreation 
and entertainment is nowadays very unrealistic. The cinema can be a great 
cultural force and undoubtedly does often stimulate an interest in Literature. 
Teachers who deliberately ignore this and continue to disregard the cinema’s 
potentialities as an important factor in progressive education are certainly 
not likely to further the cause of English literature. 


S. B. WHITFIELD 


REVIEWS 


BETTER 500 YEARS OF HOLLYWOOD? 


DISAGREEMENTS, by R. C. Churchill [Secker and Warburg, 125. 6d.] 


Mr. Churchill is concerned with the relationship between culture and 
democracy. His arguments are based on two assumptions; he believes that 
‘democracy improved to its logical conclusions is the last word in national 
government’; and yet he concedes that the culture of our present democracy 
isin an unhealthy state. The question he poses is, “Why is culture disappearing 
—or restricted to a minority of individuals—just at a time when the condi- 
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tions for culture, a certain degree of material comfort and a certain amount 
of leisure time, have never before been so widely and wisely fulfilled ?’ 

While setting out his own views on the situation, he considers four 
intellectually popular diagnoses of our present cultural ills, the Marxist, the 
Conservative, the Agricultural and the Catholic. He finds all four inadequate, 
‘too abstracted from contemporary reality’, largely because they all fail to 
assess the situation correctly, or to understand the nature of English society. 
The Marxists of the ’thirties (mostly upper-class rebels) failed to recognize 
the inherently bourgeois character of the English working class, its sense of 
constitutional responsibility which makes it anti-revolutionary. The Con- 
servative, Country House writers make the mistake of thinking that culture 
has been the exclusive possession of the upper classes, whereas English culture 
‘could not have existed without the popular culture of the illiterate’, and 
many of the best English writers and artists have sprung from the lower 
classes. The Agricultural school err because they long for a past that has gone 
irretrievably instead of concentrating on tackling the realities of the present 
situation, which are those of a predominantly industrial civilization: ‘The 
countryside itself is changing rapidly; the country folk are drawing ever 
nearer to the urban outlook, as a consequence of the central newspaper, 
film and radio.’ Mr. Churchill’s objections to the religious diagnosis are a 
trifle more complex. Aspects of Christian dogma revolt him—the notion of 
Original Sin he finds ‘barbarous and pre-civilized’. People, indeed, he 
argues, are sufficiently Christian at heart without their being corrupted by 
Christian dogmatic notions. In any case, ‘a large-scale conversion to ortho- 
doxy is the dream of idle minds’. We belong, he admits, to a Christian 
tradition—but we have evolved beyond it. 

In all this there is, of course, some good sense. At the same time, not all of 
Mr. Churchill’s analyses of current intellectual abstractions are of equal 
value. Like the people he is criticizing, he suffers, even in the critical part of 
his book, from the shortsightednesss inherent in the particular point of view 
for which, positively, he stands. A member of the upper working class, he is 
able to trounce the public school parlour communists of the last decade 
because he knows at first hand what the Marxists could only realize senti- 
mentally, the British working man; and because among others his family 
contains porters, typists, mechanics and servants, he knows that the Marxist 
analysis almost completely misinterprets the potentialities for revolution 
among the ‘proletariat’. Admittedly he only points out what Orwell said 
better and more pungently before him; but it is perhaps, even at this late 
day, worth the restatement. 

Again, he is, I imagine, urban bred; he knows, then, that the machine has 
come to stay, that one must face its cultural significance, must accept and 
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absorb it into one’s consciousness, and that though one can learn from the 
tradition of the rural past, nostalgic longings for a way of life that has gone 
for ever is only the worst sort of sentimentality. 

It is when he comes to deal with matters that are obviously completely 
outside his range of experience that a certain arrogance and vulgarity, 
already sensed by the reader, become increasingly apparent. He has no 
understanding whatsoever of what is inherent in the religious outlook and 
no comprehension of the rigour, discipline or patience (in its older sense of 
‘suffering’) implied by the Christian doctrine. The notion of Original Sin 
he terms ‘barbarous and pre-civilized’, despite the fact that such a notion 
was almost universally accepted in ages which, even by Mr. Churchill’s 
definition of civilization, were in many ways more civilized than our own. 
His vulgarized references to features of the Christian doctrine are painful 
even to a non-Christian ear (cf. his remarks about ‘the sin against the Holy 
Boast’ and about ‘not caring a damn for damnation’, p. 207). And indeed, 
his appraisal of the common men of our generation exceeds in sentimentality 
and unreality any of the group loyalties expressed by those he is concerned 
to criticize: “ . . . people in general have too much Christianity in them; 
they are Christians without knowing the rules . . . they are extremely 
hazy about “the fairy-story of the three supernatural men” . . . but they 
believe that love and friendship . . . are the noblest things in life’, and much 
more in the same vein. 

For indeed, in this dilation on cultures and democracy, it is obviously 
with democracy that Mr. Churchill’s sympathies lie; it is a democracy which 
he is not at pains to define with any degree of closeness, but which seems to 
be bound up in his mind with a freedom from persecution on religious and 
political grounds, reasonable wages and full employment. About culture he 
is equally vague. He accepts Maritain’s definition: ‘a civilization is deserving 
of the name only if it is a culture, a truly human and therefore mainly 
intellectual, moral and spiritual development—taking the word “spiritual” 
in its widest acceptation’. Thus, comments Mr. Churchill, ‘we see that culture 
is not simply music, literature, science, architecture, and so forth, but civiliza- 
tion itself: a form of life different from, and superior to, both the society of 
primitive peoples and the society of material progress’. These vague generali- 
ties are about as much as we are offered in the way of definition; indeed, 
Mr. Churchill seems perfectly satisfied with them, for he refers to them 
frequently throughout the book. Nowhere does he seek to define what the 
‘difference’ and ‘superiority’ referred to consist of; nor does he ever attempt 
to consider under what social conditions a high state of culture could be said 
to have existed. He is obviously puzzled because in present conditions of 
reasonable material prosperity for the majority of people, a high state of 
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culture does not exist; at the same time he refers to ‘a widespread delusion 

. that material prosperity and high cultural achievement necessarily go 
together’. But such awareness of possible contradictions in his expectations 
does not persuade him to ask if there is anything in the present socio-political 
situation that is likely to militate against high cultural achievement. The 
reason is not difficult to discover; emotionally he is too involved with his 
own class and its emergence into social and political security to query the 
current set-up. In the final resort, his concern for culture is only lip service; 
a sentence or two early in the book reveal the real nature of his desires: 
‘Better five hundred years of Hollywood than a return to culture for the few, 
slavery for the many.’ And, a little later, in presenting the case for the present 
against a past that is obviously distasteful to him, he states: “Who would 
return? Our minds may be in the possession of Mr. Blank of Fleet Street, 
our spirit dictated by Mr. Blanker in Hollywood, but our bodies are compara- 
tively safe and our democratic law comparatively just.’ 

One can whole-heartedly agree with Mr. Churchill in his strictures on 
those who would foolishly work for the overthrow of democratic toleration; 
but democracy, whatever its advantages (and they are many) has disadvan- 
tages too. What would be interesting to find out would be whether egali- 
tarian democracy of the type we enjoy today and a high state of culture are 
possible compatibilities: such a study would need to be complex, but it 
would be worth undertaking. One should always be on one’s guard against 
finding fault with an author because he hasn’t written the book one would 
wish to see written; but one can reasonably call Mr. Churchill to task 
because the book he has wished to write has been vitiated through an un- 
willingness to consider adequately the elements of the situation he is handling. 
He talks frequently about the ‘realities’ of the situation and the necessity for 
concreteness, but his two central terms remain so abstract and nebulous as to 
be ungraspable. The only thing that emerges with any sureness is the emo- 
tional desire to prove that the particular group with whom he associates 
himself is at least as good as any other. This leads him to over-statements as 
blatant as any made by those he is concerned to condemn. When he states 
that ‘we have seen, in this book, that . . . English culture is mainly 
democratic’, he is guilty of a quite typical piece of exaggeration; what we 
have seen is that a number of artists and writers were of lower-class origin 
and that the lower classes have made a significant (though not carefully 
defined) contribution to English culture as a whole (even here there is 
exaggeration; can Shakespeare, for instance, reasonably be described as 
being of ‘humble origin’ ?). 

In the last resort, the worth of a writer on culture will be demonstrated 
in particular judgments and comments that he passes. What, then, can one 
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expect of a writer who is capable of the comment on the Holy Boast, reported 
above; or who can judge the most vital thing in Shakespeare to be his 
‘seneral human appeal’, undefined; or who can be so silly as to dismiss a 
profoundly significant cultural manifestation like Hitler as ‘this bloody 
fool’. When one examines the specifically positive side of Mr. Churchill's 
thesis, one finds its optimism exasperating not because it is optimism but 
because the grounds he gives for such an outlook are so nebulous. His 
comments read all too frequently like the roly-poly reassurances of a Cabinet 
Minister. ‘It is our duty to be long-term optimists and face things as they 
are’; ‘Why should we not take a tip from Morris, and purge our vulgarity 
by education?” To Mr. Churchill indeed, education (undefined) is the panacea 
for our ills; while I do not wish to decry what can be achieved by education, 
I would suggest that the simple faith of the nineteenth century requires some 
reconsideration. 

Mr. Churchill is, then, on the whole worth reading; he makes one aware 
of certain elements in the situation that might well have been neglected. 
But there is far too little rigour in his approach to say that he has written a 
satisfactory book on his problem. 

G. H. BANTOCK 


READING IN AMERICA 


READING IN MODERN EDUCATION, by Paul Witty. [H. C. Heath & 
Co., U.S.A. Obtainable in England from George Harrap, 155.) 


This book by Paul Witty, Professor of Education and Director of the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic, Northwestern University, should be titled 
Reading in Modern American Education, so specifically related is it in every way 
to school books and educational practice in U.S.A. In consequence the 
different sections of the book are of unequal interest and value to teachers in 
English schools. Such chapters as the suggestions for improving reading in 
the High School, for evaluation and guidance of growth in reading (with its 
elaborate use of check lists, questionnaires and tests), the role of children’s 
books in a balanced reading programme (with its references almost entirely 
to books by American authors) have greatly reduced the practical application 
of the book to reading problems on this side of the Atlantic. On the other 
hand there is some interesting material in the three sections dealing with 
interest and motive in reading, readiness for reading and vocabulary growth. 

‘Reading readiness’ is a concept used to describe that condition of develop- 
ment in intelligence and in pre-reading experiences that a child should have 
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reached before he is introduced to reading lessons of a formal kind. In the 
past many children have made very poor progress in reading because they 
have not been ready for the rather formal reading methods in some schools. 
Sometimes such ‘not ready’ children fail because they are intellectually 
immature, sometimes because they come from homes where vocabulary 
levels and the general verbal experiences are extremely poor. Studies of 
reading failure show, as Witty explains, that when such pupils first enter 
school they profit greatly from a planned preparatory period to enable them 
to mature and to gain in experiences before actually starting reading lessons, 
Nothing is gained by forcing children into early reading instruction—in fact 
much may be lost because they begin to regard reading as a difficult matter, 

Witty also refers to methods of determining readiness by means of specially 
devised Readiness Tests. Our experience in Great Britain is that such tests 
provide only a rough guide—their validity and reliability are not high— 
and as I have shown elsewhere (in The Psychology and Teaching of 
Reading) results from a simple non-verbal intelligence test together with 
information about the child’s home background and his level of oral English 
will indicate fairly effectively whether the child is capable of beginning 
reading. But of course for every pupil at every age motive and interest are 
very strong determinants in the child’s approach to reading, and in the 
quality and quantity of his reading. Witty considers the elements that attract 
children to books, and he emphasizes that an important factor is the suit- 
ability of the material in relation to the age and experiences of the pupils. 
In providing a reading programme in schools this is of paramount importance 
—too often there are insufficient books to fit in with interests and experiences 
and too often the grading of those available is poor. He discusses the elements 
that attract children to books and seems to think that although surveys of 
children’s reading indicate scientific interest strongest during adolescence, 
yet this may be due to the fact that we don’t offer sufficient graded material 
with a scientific bias to younger children, many of whom want information 
about mechanical or scientific phenomena. No doubt much more could be 
done in this direction, particularly if the material were linked with an 
historical or story motive. 

Witty says that reading comics may be regarded as an activity which paral- 
lels the child’s interest in highly exciting adventurous offerings on the radio 
and the motion pictures, and one step to wean children from excessive 
reading of comics is to offer a variety of good material just as ‘rich in 
elements of action, surprise, adventure and excitement’. 

In his study of vocabulary development Witty does not emphasize 
sufficiently two important points—the absolute need of the word controlled 
reading texts for teaching reading to all children, and the need to provide 
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much supplementary reading material graded in accordance with the 
child’s level of reading attainment. Witty’s description of the use of vocabu- 
lary controlled material and film-strips to teach United States Army 
illiterates contains much of interest to those concerned with the teaching of 
reading to older backward pupils. 

Perhaps the outstanding merit of the book, within the limits mentioned 
earlier, is the consideration given by the author to children as individuals 
with differences in intelligence, temperament, attitudes and experiences— 
all these points, the author believes, should influence the development of 
reading skills and reading interests in our schools. 

F, J. SCHONELL 


BEOWULF, by Clark Hall, revised by C. L. Wrenn. [Allen & Unwin, tos. 6d.] 


Clark Hall’s prose translation of the Beowulf as revised by Professor Wrenn 
is an admirable aid to the understanding of the poem; we may be thankful 
that the translators have not attempted verse. Professor Tolkien’s Prefatory 
Remarks are a valuable philological corrective. In his Introduction Professor 
Wrenn acquiesces in ‘the view that the Hengest of the poem is that same hero 
who, with his brother Horsa, conquered Kent in the middle of the fifth 
century after having had in Denmark the adventures described or alluded to 
in the Finn episode of Beowulf’. He thus strangely ignores the findings of the 
archeologists who seem to have established quite conclusively that Kent was 
settled not by Jutes but by Franks from the Middle Rhine; and he ignores 
also Lord Raglan’s very convincing reasoning in his book The Hero that 
Hengest and Horsa (‘the Stallion’ and ‘the Mare’) never existed as historical 
persons and that, on the contrary, all the indications are that they are mythical 
personages. To try to see the Beowulf as a reflection of history seems corre- 
spondingly futile. 

No one who has read Miss B. S. Phillpott’s pioneering work The Elder 
Edda and Ancient Scandinavian Drama can fail to be struck by the evident 
telation of the Beowulf to ritual drama. The formal dialogues and mono- 
logues, the ceremonial greetings, the boastings, the processions, the glittering 
array of the principal actors, the singlehanded contests between the hero and 
‘the monsters’ which form the three central episodes of the poem, the sense 
of doom which arises from what shall happen being foreseen and prearranged, 
the ritualistic funerals with which the poem begins and ends, are among the 
features which indicate the extent to which the Anglo-Saxon court poet is 
still dominated by the ancient ritual drama of Scandinavia. The Scandi- 
navian character of the poem—an accidental survival, a fragment of a 
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perished literature—becomes evident when it is seen, as it should be seen, in 
relation to the Eddas. The analogy with Greek Epic and Tragedy is also 
illuminating. Our Anglo-Saxon scholars need to take a much wider view 
of their fragmentary material. 

JOHN SPEIRS 


STRAIGHTFORWARD ENGLISH, by N. L. Clay. [Macdonald, 4s. 6d. 
AN ENGLISH HARVEST, by A. R. Moon, M.A. (Edward Arnold, 6s. 6d. 


FAIR WORDS: A Constructive Course in the Use and Appreciation of 
Language for Senior Forms, by M. J. O’Donnell, M.A. { Macdonald & 
Evans, §s. | 

Not being a school book, Straightforward English has an advantage over the 

other two: it is not academic, and avoids grammar where possible. It is ‘de- 

signed to help an ordinary person to write a clear message’. The book really 
comprises a list of hints on correct English usage, some spelling drill, and 
lots of exercises, but makes only the briefest attempt to teach composition 
as a whole. The course is not cumulative; the exercises deal only with one 
or two skills at a time, without practising periodically several skills at once. 

With some modifications in the exercises the book could be (within these 

limitations) a useful, compact, practical handbook for school use. 

An English Harvest, for pupils of 16 plus not hampered by an examination 
syllabus, nevertheless follows the conventional S.C. syllabus. The systematic 
progression through lists of figures of speech seems pointless, and although 
a literary approach is the right one, the examples given will, I fear, suggest 
that figurative language is something esoteric. The book contains lots of 
useful exercises and models, being particularly good in the vocabulary sec- 
tion, and in that on the paragraph. If this type of course is looked for, I 
can recommend this one for its modern and interesting illustrative material. 

Fair Words, despite a disclaimer in the foreword, has a strictly gram- 
matical approach. The essay section consists largely of general information 
that any teacher can give, and fails to provide the examples and models that 
the busy teacher rarely has time to find for himself. There are plenty of 
exercises and composition subjects, but all on stock themes; the constant use 
of which must suggest that good English is not modern English. The appre- 
ciation of poetry is concerned only with technics and grammar. The book 
merely reproduces many existing courses, and has nothing fresh to recom- 
mend it. 

ROBERT MOIR 
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THE NEW WINDMILL SERIES 
General Editor: IAN SERRAILLIER 


This new series is designed to provide, at a low price, the 
highest quality reading material for children of 11—15. 


Each of the first nine titles is an established classic, and most 
are appearing in a school edition for the first time. All the 
hooks selected are of value both for the library and for class- 
reading: they make an instant appeal to children’s interests 
and understanding and, at the same time, encourage them to 
read a better type of book than they would otherwise do. 


Good paper and print, attractive cloth boards binding, and 
illustrations by famous artists, make this series set a new 
standard of production for books at this price. 


FIRST NINE TITLES (Ready Now) 


THE OTTERBURY INCIDENT C. Day Lewis 3s. 6d. 
THE CALL OF THE WILD Jack London 3s. Od. 
THE SECRET GARDEN F. Hodgson Burnett 3s. 9d. 
THE FAMILY FROM ONE END STREET Eve Garnett 3s. 6d. 
THE WAR OF THE WORLDS H. G. Wells 3s. 3d. 
THE SPLENDID JOURNEY Honore Morrow 3s. 3d. 
THE RADIUM WOMAN Eleanor Doorly 3s. Od. 
THE MICROBE MAN Eleanor Doorly 3s. 3d. 


THE TIME MACHINE H. G. Wells 3s. Od. 


THE DRAMA LIBRARY 


\ series of famous plays for schools and acting groups, each 
introduced by an eminent authority on the particular play. 
“An immensely useful new series. Their format and printing 
are exemplary; and their price is exemplary, too.”—Alan 
Dent in the News Chronicle. 


Now Ready: 
NOAH. André Obey. Introduced by MICHAEL SAINT-DENIS. 
TIME AND THE CONWAYS. J. B. Priestley. 
Introduced by IRENE HENTSCHEL. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. Oscar Wilde. 
Introduced by JOHN GIELGUD. 
2s. 6d. each 








WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET .LONDON, W.C.1 
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APPROACH TO POETRY, by John F. Danby. [Heinemann, revised edition, 
5s.] 

POETRY IN THE SIXTH FORM, compiled by the Society for Teachers of 
English. Edited by George Whitfield. | [ Macdonald, 75. 6d.] 

Whilst it is a truism that poetry cannot be taught, it remains a truth that the 

teacher of English must do something with it, or by it, or through it, if his 

pupils are to come to accept it as significant experience. In the face of this 


truth, many a man has asked himself what to do and how best to do it if 


he is to be the true Harry Bailey to his particular band of pilgrims. 

Here are two attempts to answer these questions, though the dual function 
of Mr. Danby’s book—it is written for the benefit of ‘students and teachers 
of poetry’—means that the teacher is occasionally at a loss to know what is 
intended for him and what for his fellow-reader, the student. On the first 
page he is warned against some of the preposterous Dotheboys teaching 
methods which are blamed for much juvenile apathy towards poetry. Surely 
it is a hackneyed warning: surely Mr. Danby is preaching to the conv erted, 
If out of the remaining hundred-odd pages there emerged more alternative 
methods which reflected a convincing recognition of the ways in which 
children are the same and those in which they are different, then the teacher 
might find this book more profitable. As it is, he will wonder at one point, 
for example, just how old are the children under discussion; at another, 
whether they will always react to a given poem, or line, or word, as 
obligingly as Mr. Danby predicts; at another, whether, at any age, for any 
purpose, with any amount of preamble, children should be encouraged to 
‘translate’ ‘Full fathom five thy father lies’ by ‘Quite thirty feet deep your 
male parent reposes’. 

The student will perhaps find the book more helpful, for it contains some 
ingenious studies in interpretation; though with the vast resources of English 
poetry at his disposal, the author, in selecting his poems for analysis, might 
have spread a more appetizing feast for hungry minds. 

Poetry in the Sixth Form is a wise little book. Its aims are clearly stated in the 
foreword and elaborated in the introduction. There is a sense of purpose and 
direction in the subsequent pages. In a number of lessons, designed to meet 
the needs of First, Second and Scholarship years of Sixth Forms, several ways 
are suggested of sustaining the ‘effort of attention’ demanded for the full 
appreciation of a poem. The compilers emphasize, however, that the lessons 
are not intended for class use as they stand, since they represent a selection 
of focal points of interest, which have provided different classes with different 
ways of approach to the same poems. 

Much attention is rightly given to that difficult and urgent work, the 
disciplined study of imagery. The poems offered for consideration have on 
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First post-war reissue of a standard book 


The English Muse 

by the late Professor OL[VER ELTON 
An account of English poetry from the earliest examples to the 
20th century, excluding the work of living writers and those beyond 
the British Isles. EDMUND BLUNDEN: ‘A noble service done to Eng- 
lish poetry.’ TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: ‘A judgment as just as 
his perception is keen and his enjoyment great. ... We know of 
no book that we would more eagerly put into the hand of a keen 
young student of poetry for the love of poetry.’ 3rd Printing. 
478 pages. 15s. net. 


English Prose Style 
by HERBERT READ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: ‘One specially welcomes a book like the 
present, which is an anthology and exposition in one. The 
plan could scarcely be bettered, and is wrought to a finish which 
is noble and satisfying.’ 8th Printing. 224 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Poet’s Tongue: an anthology 
Selected by W. H. AUDEN and JOHN GARRETT 
NEW STATESMAN: ‘A remarkable anthology. It will attract the 
fastidious reader, and it deserves to be as popular as the Proms.’ 
EDWIN MUIR: “This anthology should be read by everybody who 
reads poetry.’ 11th Printing. 466 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 
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By Frank Mosby, M.A., and J. Kirkby Thomas 


ADVANCED VERSE 
APPRECIATION 


Cloth 


FURTHER WORDS | 


AT WORK | 
6d. | 


Scholars’ Edition only, 2s. 
This book is a successor to 
More Words at Work with 
which pupils may have become 
familiar in their first year at a 
Secondary School. It is intended 


Boards. 5s. 


The work in this book is de- 
signed to two-year 
course for pupils in the higher 
forms of Grammar Schools and 
students reading English 


cover a 


f. ) ° “an 
3 understanding and sensitive ap- 


in Training Colleges. The book 
aims at a rich appreciation of 
of English verse and is a com- 
panion volume to Advanced 
Prose Interpretation. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 66 Chandos Place, London W.C.2 
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preciation of what they read by 
questioning them on_ various 
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and on pictures which they are 
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the whole been well chosen, in that they neither flatter nor insult an average 
sixth-former’s capacity for intelligent inquiry, and in that they illustrate a 
surprising variety of ways in which imagery may produce its effect. The 
examination of each poem is conducted by means of a series of direct and 
objective questions, which do not allow the attention to stray from the text. 

Some of the grouped poems suggest critical comparisons, though the 
compilers point out that their primary concern is not to establish judgments 
on the comparative values of poems, but to ‘eliminate the obstacles to the 
natural growth of appreciation’. Whether or not they put too low a price 
on the function of discrimination in sixth-form work is open to question, 
but when they say, “The real trouble is not that most people like bad poetry, 
but that they like no poetry at all,’ I feel that they have issued a most formid- 
able challenge. 

A. D. WINTERBURN 


LIFE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, by L. A. G. Strong and Monica Redlich. 

[ Methuen, tos. 6d.) 

ORPHEUS 11. Chosen by James Reeves. [Heinemann, 3s. 6d.] 

In these short biographies and excerpts from the English writers, there has 
been a fatal emphasis on ‘the human angle’. Out come the safe-bets, Browne, 
Pepys, Johnson, Goldsmith, Lamb, all labelled ‘lovable’ (Pope ‘cannot be 
called lovable’), and the style has suffered too. Faustus, for instance, ‘had 
Helen of Troy for his lady-love’, and Johnson ‘wrote a noble, double- 
chinned prose’. 

Meanwhile, Keats and Shelley, having let the poetic side down, have 
needed If and The Light Brigade to restore poetry in the ‘manly man’s’ 
esteem. Children do not benefit from this form of ‘talk down’ appeal. 

Again, over-simplification has produced some dangerous ideas. I doubt 
whether teachers of English will welcome, ‘Marvell’s pleasantest poem, 
though metaphysical, is simple and direct in its best verses’, or, “Clarissa is a 
long, sentimental story, written by a fat bookseller’. The way to fortify 
against popular jargon is not to adopt its own technique. 

Incidentally, Donne, whose life is a story quite vivid enough, has mention 
on only two pages. 

Orpheus II is an anthology for the middle forms of secondary schools and 
contains some interesting new material. The extracts from Owen and 
Whitman are especially inviting—one can only wish that further selections 
had been made—and the poems chosen from Hardy, Eliot and Lawrence 
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only give tantalising promise of what these poets can do for children. 
Perhaps they could have been developed at the expense of Morte d’ Arthur, 
After Blenheim and The Bells of Shandon, whose possibilities many of us have 
explored so often. 

There is an attractive realism about some of the Anonymous Songs and 
the choice of subjects has been well varied, but I still feel that there are too 
many folk songs included, most of them easily accessible in the song books. 

DOROTHY J. COOPER 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING ERNEST, by Oscar Wilde. Noau, by 
André Obey. [The Drama Library, Heinemann, 2s. 6d. each.] 

MINIATURE DRAMAS, Books I and IV. [The Macdonald Drama Library, 
Macdonald, London, 35. each.] 

The Drama Library editions are, judged by post-war standards, a good 

half-crown’s worth, substantial enough to stand up to a reasonable amount 

of hard wear. One looks forward to having a wide range of plays in this 

series. The prefaces discuss suitable methods of production and styles of 

acting. Mr. Gielgud’s comments on The Importance of Being Ernest are sensible 

and helpful. M. Saint-Denis writes most interestingly about the principles 

and practice of the Compagnie des Quinze, and their relation to M. Obey’s 





A Progressive English Course 


THIRD COURSE 
By LANCELOT OLIPHANT, 
B.A. Hons. (Lond.) 
A highly popular series in Grammar exercises fulfil the aim of enabling 
and Public Schools, based on _ the pupils to comprehend, appreciate and 
“Reform Method’. The extracts upon write good English. Four volumes, 
which exercises are based are parti- each providing a year’s work. (For 
cularly well chosen, and the varied prices see current Gregg price list.) 


Y oe 1 e,e 
English Composition 
By LANCELOT OLIPHANT, B.A. carefully graduated course in Précis- 
Hons. (Lond.), A sound course in Eng- writing is included. (For price see 
lish composition for fourth and fifth current list.) 
form pupils in Secondary Schools. A 
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A Matriculation 
By LANCELOT OLIPHANT, B.A. 
Hons. (Lond.). Used in more than 
sixty British Public Schools and in 


THE 


GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
51 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 


English Course 


hundreds of secondary schools in the 
British Isles and Dominions. (For price 
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charming play. Noah can be strongly recommended for school use, in spite 
of obvious production difficulties, and the strenuousness of the main role, 
It is an interesting and intelligent example of one of the sorts of modern 
drama that break away from the realistic Ibsenite tradition. 

On the dust-jackets of the volumes in the Macdonald Drama Library we 
read that each of the one-act plays that each volume contains has been 
‘selected from the works of internationally famous dramatists and of those 
who have specialized in writing the type of simple and attactive drama 
demanded by school and similar companies’ ; and that ‘the demand for good 
dramatic material is still not completely met by the anthologies available’ 
These anthologies do nothing towards meeting that demand. Most of the 
plays are dull, some of them are ludicrously bad, and the volumes are hardly 
worth getting for the one or two more tolerable pieces they contain. . 

T. R. BARNES 


THE FABER GALLERY 
The Faber publications known as The Faber Gallery are such excellent value 
for money that any school librarian will probably feel justified in buying all 
of them—when they are available. The authors of the texts vary (it is true) 
from scholars to mere popularizers, but the main interest lies in the re- 
productions. Different books cover painters ranging from the early Sicnese 
to Klee, Matisse and Picasso. 

Though the price has gone up to 8s. or 8s. 6d. it remains a very low price 
for ten or eleven satisfactory coloured reproductions, some of them seven 
inches square or larger. If you can bear to take the books to pieces they 
also make excellent material for starting off descriptive and imaginative 
compositions, and for collaboration with various other subjects, especially 
art and history, and even geography (e.g. through the odd Netherlandish 
notion of a mountain). 

The writer of the present note has found that the following plan has 
aroused much interest amongst younger pupils. Several old picture frames 
were picked up for a shilling each at a junk stall. They were cut down to 
the proper size and provided with turn-button backs for easy access. Suitable 
Faber pictures are mounted on standard-sized neutral-coloured mounts— 
13 in. by 10} in. seems a comfortable size for all the reproductions—and a 
new set is put in the frames every week, with a card tucked in to cach 
giving the appropriate information. Supposing eight pictures from cach book 
on the average to be found suitable, they still cost barely a shilling each, 
and no protective glass is needed; reflections off the glass are even more of 
a nuisance in a well-lit class-room than in the average gallery. In this way 
what Lawrence called a pictuary is being built up gradually. Reproductions, 
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BY WORD OF MOUTH 
An Anthology of Prose for Reading Aloud 
CLIVE SANSOM 


The sources of this interesting and original anthology include biographies, 
novels, essays, letters, anecdotes, travel books, diaries and broadcast talks; 
and its authors range from Thomas Coryate to Dylan Thomas, 

6s. net. School edition 4s. 6d. 


| 
ENGLISH FOR THE LIVING | 
R. O7MALLEY and DENYS THOMPSON 


‘Makes highly interesting reading in itself, and will be particularly useful 
for teaching purposes with the pupil who is apt to be bored by the more 
old-fashioned sort of essay and précis text-book but who takes a reason- 
ably alert interest in the world around him,’ R. C. CHURCHILL in the Journal 
of Education. 


METHUEN | 









































PITMAN BOOKS 





Modern English Punctuation Standard English 
By Reginald Skelton. One of the most complete By Edward H. Grout, B.Sc., A.C.LI. This book 
treatments of punctuation available. Price 15s. net. is mainly concerned with the structure and use of 
‘*The tricky mysteries of comma, full stop, colon, the English language as it is written and spoken 
and semi-c« olon could hardly be explained more to-day. Its twenty chapters cover almost every 
clearly.”” The Star. aspect of the subject, and in many of these 
‘It is a good 15s. worth, but if that is too much, chapters there are sections dealing with the 
then there is a little brother to the book, Punctua- history of the language and of the changes that 
tion in a Nutshell . . . the price is 2s. net, it will befall words. Price 15s. net. 
take very little room on a bookshelf, and should 
prove a most useful reference book for all.’’— A Dictionary of Correct En lish 
Newspaper World. g 
By M. Alderton Pink, M.A. Price 6s. net. 
**This book contains a mass of valuable informa- 
Consider Your English tion and advice.’’—The Schoolmaster. 
By F. J. Wain. Price Ss. net. The Pitman Dictionary 
‘|... so well written and deals so suggestively , ‘ 
with the art of writing good English that teachers Price 15s. net. 
of upper forms may examine it with profit.’’— ‘*‘A marvellous 15s. worth—astonishingly well 
A.M.A, produced.’’—London Teacher. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 


Parker Street + Kingsway ~° London, W.C.2 
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even good ones, tend to go dead after a while; and it is probably better to 
spend money on a fair number of prints that are constantly changed than 
on a few better prints that come to be ignored. 

R. OM, 


RECORDS 


William Wordsworth: THE HIGHLAND REAPER; THE DAFFODILS; EXPOSTULA- 

TION AND REPLY; THE TABLES TURNED, etc. (Columbia DX1601). 

William Wordsworth: sonnets and Extracts from THE PRELUDE (Columbia 

DX1602). 

William Wordsworth: TINTERN ABBEY and ODE ON THE INTIMATIONS OF 

IMMORTALITY (Columbia DB2672-4). 

W. B. Yeats: poems, read by Cecil Day Lewis and Mary O'Farrell (Columbia 

DX1637-8). 

Stephen Murray, who reads the selections from the poems of Wordsworth, 
is, I think, a newcomer to recorded speech. His voice is more than pleasant, 
and his interpretation is throughout intelligent. One listens in vain for any 
false reading, over-emphasis or bad recording. If the first two records 
(DX1601 and DX1602) are a little on the dull side, that is not Mr. Murray’s 
fault. Wordsworth’s poems are not ideal for reading aloud. Rarely does one 
hear the music, the vowel and consonant pattern, that thrills. Everything is 
too normal, too restrained. The incidents from The Prelude have a certain 
dramatic excitement, and the sonnet Lines Written Upon Westminster Bridge 
has its own subdued music; and throughout there is a sort of austere music 
of intellectual control. But on the whole there is little gain over a silent 
reading. 

I am looking forward to the time when the Gramophone Company 
records Mr. Robert Harris, whose reading of Kubla Khan (at present obtain- 
able only as part of an expensive set containing many inferior records) is the 
most exciting thing of its kind in existence, and Mr. John Laurie (difficult to 
get for the same reason), whose reading of Edward some time ago on the 
Third Programme first made me realize the possibilities of verse-speaking. 
Why doesn’t the Gramophone Company give us some of Mr. Laurie's 
ballads? Meanwhile, it would be interesting to hear Mr. Stephen Murray 
do something more exciting than Wordsworth—Donne, for example, or 
Blake or Hopkins. 

The second set of records (DB2672-4), however, is in every way distin- 
guished. I can imagine no better instrument for teaching English to, say, 
advanced foreign students. Mr. Stephen Murray’s intellect never for a 
moment deserts him during the difficult task of extracting the maximum 
variety and colour from Wordsworth’s very limited word-music through 
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THE BALLADS 
M. J. C. HODGART, M.A. 


“An extremely useful short survey of the matters which are of most 
importance in ballad criticism.” TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


COMEDY 
L. J. POTTS, M.A. 


“A welcome addition to any library, not least because it will send the reader 
post-haste to renew acquaintanceship with some of the most polished and 
humane achievements of the English genius.” CHURCH TIMES 


THE AUGUSTAN AGE 
Professor JOHN BUTT, B.Litt., M.A. 


“It will not be long before it is in regular demand in the bookshops of 
University towns just before examination time.” TRIBUNE 


Each volume 7/6d. net. 
HUTCHINSON’S 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

















Preliminary Announcement .. . 


OUR OWN LANGUAGE 


An English Series for pupils aged from 11 to 15 years. 


General Editor: S. C. EVERNDEN 
Senior English Lecturer at the City of Birmingham Training College 

The Series has a two-fold aim: (1) to provide for all except retarded children 
a comprehensive scheme of work in Composition, Appreciation, Formal 
English and Speech, with some suggestions for creative Drama; (2) to inte- 
grate English teaching by fusing (not mixing) its various branches. The fusion is 
achieved by relating each kind of work to a central theme—how we observe 
life and find words in which to record our observation. 


Ready shortly: 
Book I. Ourselves and Words, by S. C. Evernden 
» II. English Through Activity, by G. L. Ferris 
» III. Thoughts, Feelings and Words, by S. C. Evernden 
Ready in November: 
Book IV. English for Citizens, 
by S. C. Evernden and R. G. Holloway 
Each book approx. 5/6 
* 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON LTD LEEDS 10 
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the two long, sustained poems. These records should form a part of any 
serious library of recorded poetry. The most difficult thing to do in reading 
poetry is to read it with emotion but not the wrong emotion. Mr. Murray's 
is, I feel, the voice of Wordsworth’s emotions, with its limitations as well as 
its merits. 

For this reason I feel that poets probably ought never to be tempted te 
read, certainly not record, their own poems. It is the poet’s business to express 


in words the way he feels. It is the business of the actor, the professional 
reader, to interpret the poet’s expressed emotions in spoken sounds. Mr. 
Eliot, for example, is not a trained verse speaker, and the effect of his readings 
of the Four Quartets is one of deadly monotony. These poems are not, of 
course, deadly monotonous; they have great variety and subtlety of rhythm 
and sound which it would take a very highly trained speaker to convey. 
Mr. Day Lewis in his readings from Yeats has far too little variety of voice- 
tune, far too constant a falling inflection, to do justice to Yeats. Moreover, 
his voice is nothing like robust enough for Yeats. Christina Rossetti would 
be more in his line. And why, oh why, must he thicken his t’s, or some of 
them, in an attempt to give a Dublin flavour to an otherwise Oxford voice? 
Miss Mary O'Farrell, reading i in more or less straight English, is much more 
satisfactory. 

The selection from Yeats’s poems is well made and representative; but the 
rapid alternation of the male and female voices gives an odd impression of 
‘After you, Cecil!’ “No, no, afther you, Mary!’ 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


CORRECTION 


JAMES REEVES 


The teachers’ note to exercise E of Reading Sheet B, Criticism in Practice: IV, was wrongly num- 
bered. E (i) was, of course, from David Copperfield and E (ii) was the same re-written. 


TEACHERS’ NOTES ON READING SHEETS V 
SHEET A 
Sources of Examples: 
A (i) Barchester Towers by Anthony Trollope. 
(ii) Hard Times by Charles Dickens. 

B Collected Poems of D. H. Lawrence. 

C From Kangaroo by D. H. Lawrence. 

D (i) The Roman Actor by Philip Massinger. 

(ii) Hamlet by William Shakespeare. 
SHEET B 

C (from The Cloister and the Hearth by Charles Reade) is an exercise in appreciating the choice 
of the right word. Readers may be asked why each of the italicized words and phrases was used, 
and not one of half-a-dozen other possibilities. 

D is much harder, and a suggested question is therefore printed with the extracts. The second 
passage is from The Rocking Horse Winner by D. H. Lawrence. 

E may be introduced with the question, for a brief written answer, on these lines: ‘You are 
choosing actors for a film in which the Earl of Leicester appears, and the information given in 
the poem is all you have to go on. Write a brief sketch of the Earl’s character for the benefit of 
the actor who is to take the part.’ Even quite intelligent readers of about 13 have sometimes 
missed the irony of the first four lines. 

Published by the Bureau of Current Affairs at 117 Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone: 

GROsvenor 3901) and printed by Staples Press Limited at their Rochester, Kent, establishment 








